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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE delay in negotiating an Anglo-American 
treaty to replace the Bryce-Root 

treaty of 1908 is particularly unfortunate at the 
piesent moment. As long ago as last December 
®@ WaShington forwarded a new draft, with the 
minder that the 1908 treaty would lapse on 
Jane 4 of this year. France, Italy and Germany, 
% well as several smaller Powers, have already 
Signed these new treaties, which, instead of 
G&cluding questions affecting the ‘‘ vital interests, 
dence and national honour’’ of either 
party, only exclude questions of domestic concern, 
those involving a third party, and those affecting 
the Monroe Doctrine. On the rather poor excuse 
tat the Dominions have to be consulted, the 
British Government have not yet begun negotia- 
tions. An attempt which is apparently to be 
made to insert a reference to a ‘‘ British Monroe 
Doctrine *’ could do nothing to improve Anglo- 

fican relations, and might, as_ the 
Washington correspondent of The Times points 
tt, seriously endanger the ratification by the 
Sehate of the Kellogg Pact. 


We have something to say in another place 
about the White Paper on the Anglo-French 
“compromise.” The correspondence does not 
teach us anything new of importance, but equally 
it does not allay old fears. It makes quite plain 
what indeed no well-di person in this 
country had doubted—though unfortunately the 
same is not true of foreign opinion—that there 
was no secret and ulterior purpose behind the 
technical agreement, at least so far as this country 
was concerned; but it does nothing to alter the 
impression that in this business British policy 
was orientating in a dangerously local direction. 
Nor does it make in the least clear what of 
substantial value it was thought had been gained 
in return for the. vital concession to France in the 
matter of trained reserves. Public opinion at 
home has been instrumental in killing this 
“* pact ’’ just as much as opinion abroad. But 
at least one limb of it is still alive and kicking. 
The Government, we are told, consider them- 
selves bound by their concession on reservists. 
So France has now got this for nothing. 


Mr. Winston Churchill’s spectacular trip to 
Paris and the visits to Paris, London and 
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Brussels of Mr. Parker Gilbert, the Agent- 
General for Reparations, have given rise to 
hopes—not likely to be fulfilled—that the 
reparations problem is shortly to be definitively 
solved. Obviously it would be an excellent thing 
if reparation payments from Germany could be 
placed on a purely commercial basis, since the 
German Government could not possibly afford 
to default to private creditors, but for that very 
reason Germany will prefer to maintain 
reparations as a question to be dealt with between 
Governments. Furthermore, the loan necessary 
for the consolidation of Germany’s total debt 
would have to be so fantastically large that we 
are surprised it has been seriously considered. 
There is little likelihood that a large loan, for 
which the ultimate security would be the 
maintenance of peace on the Continent for a 
great number of years, would be taken up in 
the United States; and Europe alone has not the 
money to finance a scheme of this nature. 


The dismissal of an avowed Communist from the 
Admiralty dockyard at Woolwich is the kind of 
thing out of which first-class political issues are 
manufactured. No sane person will question 
either the right or the wisdom of the Admiralty 
in acting as it has done, though it may be 
observed in passing that, on the principle that 
murderers do not flaunt their intentions before- 
hand, the really dangerous Communist is not 
necessarily the one who goes to work in a 
metaphorical red tie. The point is that, rightly 
or wrongly, by their action in this matter the 
T.U.C. will be judged regarding the sincerity of 
their abjuration of Communism. The temptation 
to talk sentimentally about victimization will be 
very strong, but to yield to it will be to play 
straight into the hands of their enemies. They 
will then have only themselves to blame if their 
political opponents make use of their attitude to 
point out the unreality of Labour’s excommuni- 
cation of the Reds. If this had happened six 
months nearer the General Election we could see 
it being worked up out of all proportion to its 
actual importance. 


The decisions of the London and Liverpool 
Synods against the proposals of the Bishops 
must not be taken as an indication of how the 
rest of the Church is going, but they give an 
unpleasant foretaste of the difficulties that lie 
ahead of the Episcopate. No man can envy the 
Bishops in the dilemma in which they find them- 
selves following Parliament’s second rejection of 
the Prayer Book. They would have been blamed 
whatever they had done. Their tentative 
decision to permit the use of parts of the 1928 
Book in special circumstances—that is all their 
present action amounts to— may be called a’ 
challenge to the authority of Parliament, and 
that, indeed, it is, it could not help but be; but 
it is easy enough to imagine the taunts that would 
have been levelled at them for cowardice and lack 
of leadership had they decided to take their defeat 
lying down. The Bishops are heavily committed 
to the new Book, and can hardly discard it now 
without evading their responsibilities. The 
situation is extremely unpleasant, but the major 
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blame lies not with the Bishops but with 
Parliament, which had had ample opportunity of 
looking before it leapt a second time. 


A piquant little battle, with statistics fo, 
weapons, has been going on between Sir Herbey 
Samuel and Mr, Garvin over the future prospects 
of the Liberal Party. Each claims to be dealing 
in realities while accusing the other of relying on 
the unreality of figures. On the latter count each 
is right. Prophecy. based on groups and 
combinations of figures, arranged to suit the 
argument, is of no real value; if it comes true jt 
does so in spite of itself. Where Mr. Garvin js 
right is in postulating the uncertainty of the new 
women’s vote; on that reef all the calculations of 
all the parties may come to shipwreck. Various 
estimates of Liberal strength in the next 
Parliament have been made, ranging from 50 to 
150. For our part, though we see few signs of a 
Liberal revival, we would counsel Conservatives 
to treat the Liberal forces with the respect due to 
an opponent of uncertain powers, and to 
remember the traditional English vice of under. 
estimating the strength of the enemy. 


We wish we could be sure Sir Robert Donald 
was wrong when he said in a speech before the 
Institute of Journalists the other day that the 
Press combines in this country will grow more 
and more powerful within the next twenty years. 
‘* Ninety per cent. of the daily Press, measured 
by sales,”’ he said, “‘ will be under the control of 
two or three big groups working in co-operation 
and a few regional trusts. There will not be 
more than six newspapers, apart from a few 
country evenings, which will be entirely 
independent units, politically and commercially.” 
He added that ‘‘ in the near future there will be 
three fewer morning papers in London.” This 
is probably going rather far and rather fast, but 
there is little reason to suppose that the tentacles 
of trustification, which are busily engaged in 
sucking the life-blood of independence and 
individuality out of provincial journalism, will 
relax their hold yet awhile. Things must grow 
worse before they grow better. The _ balloon 
must be blown bigger yet before it bursts. 


If reports are to be believed, the decision of 
the Nanking Government to invite prominent 
American economists, financiers and industrialists 
to visit China as advisers to the new Nationalist 
Administration is due in great part to the 
excessively conservative attitude adopted by 
British business men in Shanghai. These gentle. 
men have all along urged Sir Austen Chamberlain 
to adopt a policy towards the Nationalists which, 
had he taken their advice, would have ruined 
their businesses and led to a British boycott fat 
more severe than the Japanese boycott which 
followed on the Tsinanfu incidents. Fortunately 
the Foreign Office has shown much wider vision 
in dealing with China, and British policy, if 
consistent, must shortly lead to the de jute 
recognition of the Nanking Government. It is 
difficult to believe that there is no connexion 
whatever between the appointment of these 
American advisers and the fact that the United 
States, together with Germany and one or two 
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Powers, took the trouble to telegraph 
congratulations when the new Chinese Constitu- 
tion was promulgated. 


The evidence of Sir Archibald Bodkin before 
the Police Commission seems to reveal the 
existence of an opportunity of which an over- 
walous and not over-scrupulous police officer 
might be tempted to make use. A prisoner 
cannot without a caution be questioned about the 
matter of which he is accused. But a man 
detained on a minor charge may be so questioned 
45 to incriminate himself in regard to a major 
charge not yet preferred against him. The 
Chairman and Sir Howard Frank clearly regard 
ihis procedure as getting round Lord Brampton’s 
ling on the subject; Sir Archibald Bodkin does 
not. If the Director of Public Prosecutions sees 
no harm in the procedure, it is a fair inference 
that some police officers share his opinion, for it 
ishatdly to be expected that in their war against 
cime they should be greater sticklers for legal 
poprieties than a high legal authority. The 
situation is not satisfactory. It may not be 
aused now, but the opportunity for abuse ought 
not to exist. 


That a memorial to Lord Haig should 
wighbour the Cenotaph seems appropriate, but 
ware not sorry the proposal has been held up. 
Whitehall is not by any means the most traffic- 
mngested area in London; that, however, is no 
rason for diminishing the traffic facilities it offers 
byerecting a new obstruction. Moreover, unless 
my wisely designed and placed, the new 
mmorial might detract from the effect of the 
(notaph. On the whole, at present we favour 
the choice of some other site. Trafalgar Square 
ws an obvious propriety, and there are other 
gaces already possessed of some military associa- 
ions in which a memorial to Lord Haig could 
itingly be placed. In honouring an eminent 
stvant of the nation care should be taken to do 
#in such a way that posterity will not indirectly 


ishonour him by complaint that his memorial is 
ipractical nuisance. 


The railways are waking up. With two of 
le companies agreeing to work together in 
timination of unprofitable competition, and with 
m, the Great Western, beginning a long- 
fiance rail and road service between London 
id Cheltenham, there are signs of an alertness 
itwhich we should have looked in vain a year or 
w0ago. It is certain that all the railways will 
id it necessary to seize every opportunity of 
fttling back portion of the passenger traffic taken 
them by the development of the motor 
‘ath, In this effort they may not rival the motor 
as regards cheapness, but over long 
the combination of road and rail 
lmisport can effect a shortening of time as com- 
ltd with the motor coach which many will 
Attention may also be drawn, in 
pect of goods traffic, to the severe cuts in the 
charged for cotton by the L.M.S. But road 
ent is also proceeding, not only in the 

mi of ever-increasing use of existing roads. 
Brighton Council has approved of the 
Brighton speedway scheme, which now 
“wait for nothing but a Parliamentary Bill. 


In short, we may look forward to the time when 
there will be no excuse for remaining anywhere 


for longer than the time that it takes to book for 
somewhere else. 


The collapse of a London public-house which 
was doing business while house-breakers were at 
work on part of it may prompt the question why 
business should be continued during demolition 
or drastic repairs. The answer is simple, and 
admirably illustrative of the consequences of 
puritanical hostility to the drink trade. Should 
the licensee cause his premises to be closed for a 
few weeks, he will risk having his house 
described as redundant. In other words, he can 
only avert risk from the public by incurring risk 
to his means of livelihood. To the prohibitionist 
this may seem just as it should be; to sane 
persons it seems monstrous that a man carrying 
on a lawful trade may not temporarily and for 
good reason close his place of business without a 
likelihood of losing the legal liberty to resume it. 
But the owner of licensed property who proposes 
alterations and improvements under the existing 
system is looking for trouble. Either he will be 
refused permission, on the secret ground that a 
more comfortable house of refreshment will 
increase drinking, or he will be obliged to carry 
on in a wilderness of scaffolding, sometimes to 
the serious bodily risk of his customers. A 
rational system, far from obstructing improve- 
ment, would force about one-sixth of the public- 
houses to desist from business until cleaner, 
better-ventilated and altogether more civilized 
accommodation for customers were provided. 


Our Medical Correspondent writes: ‘“ Sir 
George Newman’s annual reports ‘ On the State 
of the Public Health’ are among the most 
humanly interesting of Government publications. 
The mind of the Chief Medical Officer lacks that 
touch of austerity which epicures in scientific 
exposition appreciate; but the slight saccharinity 
which characterizes the expression of his 
enthusiasm doubtless appeals to that wider public 
which likes its wine and its doctrine not too dry. 
The Report for 1927, issued last Monday, 
indicates little advance on the hygienic position 
held for the last two or three years. The death- 
rate, indeed, though little more than half that 
of fifty years ago, was slightly higher than the 
rates for 1923 and 1926. While the infant 
mortality-rate remains as in the previous year, 
the birth-rate fell appreciably, being actually less 
than one-half the birth-rate of mid-Victorian days. 
This is probably the most significant thing in 
the Report. Many of the figures given will 
interest even those who generally avoid statistics. 
One notes, for instance, that, although there are 
in England and Wales a million-and-a-half more 
females than males, there is, under the age of 
twenty, an actual male excess of approximately 
100,000. But from that point, as the years roll 
on, the women survivors get ahead, and the 
female preponderance grows more and more 
pronounced, until, among the octogenarians, the 
women outnumber the men by nearly two to 
one. The nomenclature of the ‘ Causes of 
Death ’ remain as unsatisfactory as ever. Such 
specific ailments as ‘ Diphtheria’ figure side by 
side with regional disorders.” 
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REPARATIONS AGAIN 


CURIOUS combination of motives has 

done Europe the dubious service of reopen- 

ing the problem of German reparations. The 
Dawes scheme was working so smoothly that 
most of us would have been pleased to leave it 
alone at any rate for a little time longer, but its 
very success has encouraged the advocates of 
change and among them Mr. Parker Gilbert, 
the able American who is Agent-General for 
Reparations Payments under the Dawes scheme. 
Mr. Gilbert in his last report argued that as the 
scheme had now re-established confidence the one 
thing remaining was to determine the total 
liability of Germany and leave her free to choose 
her own means of settling it without foreign 
control or such assistance as is given by the 
‘* transfer protection ’’ method of maintaining the 
stability of her currency. His plea for ending the 
period of German tutelage has naturally struck 
sympathetic chords in Germany. It is true that 
the control under the Dawes scheme is not the 
most irksome form of this tutelage, but is on the 
contrary benevolent, whereas the continued 
occupation of German territory not only chafes 
German pride sorely, but is a serious practical 
disablement. Still, the two naturally go together 
in the German mind. 

Twice in the last three months Germany has 
raised the question of evacuation, first when 
Herr Stresemann went to Paris to sign the 
Kellogg Peace Pact and later at Geneva. On 
both occasions France’s reply was _ that 
evacuation could not be separated from 
reparations and that a final settlement of 
reparations was a necessary preliminary to 
evacuation. Most unwisely Germany accepted 
this view and with equal unwisdom and much less 
excuse Lord Cushendun gave his support to the 
French policy. The motives of France were 
mixed, but one very important motive was 
that a payment of 400 million dollars is due 
from her to America next year, and that a settle- 
ment would enable her to market bonds. 
That is not a motive which appeals to this country. 
and in any case it is a grave disadvantage to us 
to have the evacuation of German territory mixed 
up with reparations. For it will embarrass us in 
protecting our financial interest if we are to be 
told that thereby we are obstructing the with- 
drawal of the Allied armies from German soil. 

These two questions are really quite distinct 
and should have been kept so. It is quite true 
that under Part 14 of the Versailles Treaty the 
occupation of German territory is prescribed as 
a guarantee for the execution of the whole Treaty, 
including the reparation clauses. But no clause 
in the Treaty specifies the amount of reparation ; 
all that is done by the elaborate provisions is to 
set up certain machinery for the assessment of the 
amounts and regulations of the payments, That 
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machinery has been set up with the compliance of 
Germany; the Dawes scheme is a further elabora. 
tion and improvement of it. Article 431 of the 
Treaty expressly says that ‘‘if before the expiration 
of the period of fifteen years Germany complies 
with all the undertakings resulting from th 
present treaty, the occupying forces will be with, 
drawn immediately.’”” We cannot think of om 
undertaking with which Germany has failed » 
comply; Herr Stresemann was quite justified 
in asking for the withdrawal of the armies 
occupation on the ground that the condition ¢ 
this clause had been satisfied, and we should hay 
been right to support him in that contention, } 
is true that the Dawes scheme did not fix the 
total.sum of German indebtedness, but only q 
schedule of annuities for a period of years, By 
it did set up a form of financial occupation supple 
mentary to the military occupation and quite 
independent of it, and it was quite open to the 
Allies to decide that this financial control made 
the military occupation superfluous. 

If there is one thing that has been made clearer than 
another since the war, it is that military occupation 
is useless as a means of getting money out ofa 
country; not until the Dawes financial control 
was set up did Germany begin to pay reparations, 
The Treaty limited the military occupation toa 
period of fifteen years, and as no one in his senses 
expected Germany to complete her payments of 
reparations in that time, clearly it was contem 
plated that the armies should be withdrawn with 
a considerable balance still outstanding. But if 
troops could be withdrawn without any 
guarantee that the balance would be paid, is it 
not much easier to withdraw now with the very 
effective guarantees of the Dawes control in 
operation? We are now in the absurd position 
that if the Allies are unable to agree with eath 
other about the total sum of Germany’s indebted 
ness or the proportions in which it should b 
distributed, the military occupation, which under 
the Treaty was limited, may presumably & 
continued indefinitely. Our right course was to 
press for military evacuation om the ground 
that the Dawes control was a new and mor 
efficacious guarantee of payment, and then 
relax the control in proportion as Germany 
showed her loyalty to its objects. As it &§ 
by agreeing to treat reparations and evacuation 
as one and the same question, we can only have 
a mind of our own on reparations by countenan 
ing the folly and injustice of prolonging th 
military occupation. Lord Cushendun hi 
bungled badly. 

No authentic details of the kind of financid 
settlement that the experts have in mind hart 
been published and possibly they have not g0 
beyond generalities yet. What is being suggest 
is that the Allies should fix the total sum @ 
German indebtedness and then float a hug 
Reparation Bond Issue with the help of which tit 
Allies might make better terms with Amefitt 
The French idea apparently is that the su 
should be fixed at 1,500 millions, of which hill 
should be used for the covering of Europe 
debts to America and half for French rec 


struction. So vast a loan could only be floalél 
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with American money and it is very doubtful 
indeed whether the help would be forthcoming. 
Mr. Hoover, who is almost certainly the new 
ident, has expressed the opinion that Europe 

is making enough out of American tourists to 
her debts to America, and that does not 
ise much sympathy when Europe asks for 

a loan on German security. Our policy is a 
simple one and has been constant from the first. 
If we get enough from Germany and the Allies 
to pay the interest on our American debt, we are 
satisfied; we do not want to make a profit. But 
itis by no means certain that we shall be as well 
of as we are now under the new scheme. The 
interest of the 1,500 millions that are talked of 
yould scale down to 100 millions a year or there- 
abouts as compared with the 125 millions of the 
Dawes annuities, so that someone clearly is going 
to be worse off, and the claims that France is 
making for her reconstruction shows that she 
does not intend it to be herself. Our annual 
payments to America will rise in 1932 to 38 
millions, and as apparently France proposes that 
the total sum allocated to all European debts to 
America shall be round about fifty millions it 
looks as though the loss was likely to fall on us. 
This will never do, for we are already taxed more 
heavily and more dangerously in view of our 
circumstances than any other country. 

Nor do we who have paid our debts to America, 
incurred on behalf of those who have not paid 
Ws, quite relish the idea of standing in a row with 
other European Powers and making an appeal for 
American generosity which may leave us poorer, 
but will certainly not make us a penny better off. 


THE END OF A CHAPTER 


ITH the publication of the Government 
White Book of ‘ Papers regarding the 
Limitation of Naval Armaments’ we 
mach the end of a gloomy chapter of political 
history. It would be better for everyone con- 
ceed if we could immediately forget all about it, 
but since the events recorded in one chapter of 
listory affect the course of those to be recorded 
inthe next, there are a few footnotes that must 
beadded before we can turn over the page. The 
White Paper clears the Government absolutely 
the worst accusations brought against them 
bith at home and abroad by irresponsible 
mmentators, But to say that is not to say a 
feat deal, certainly not enough to absolve the 
ment from blame. Nobody supposed they 
Mid behaved like knaves; only that they had 
tehaved like—shall we say ?—well-meaning but 
fistaken gentlemen. The White Book is valu- 
not because it shows there has been no 
imavery—which only the enemies of England 
‘ggested—but because in certain minor respects 
pfoves that the “‘ conspiracy of silence” had 
to unfair criticisms of Whitehall. For 
“ample, the British desire for secrecy has been 
th exaggerated. There was never a conflict in 
France demanded publication of the 
ents and Great Britain opposed it, as had 
Suggested in the French Press. 
tof the absurdities of the compromise was 
tt would have meant that Great Britain 


and France, at a conference for the limitation of 
armaments, would have proposed non-limitation 
of important classes of cruisers and submarines 
and of trained military reserves. It is consoling 
to find that this proposal came, in the first place, 
from Paris and not from London. Though one 
cannot agree with Lord Cushendun’s assertion 
that the compromise ‘‘ goes a considerable way 
towards meeting the views of the United States,’ 
it had not been generally realized that the 
suggested criterion of limitation was to be not 
tonnage, but guns. Thus the United States 
would have obtained the right to build an 
unlimited quantity of large cruisers up to 10,000 
tons, providing they armed them with nothing 
heavier than six-inch guns. But this suggestion 
does not affect the American argument that we 
could always mount six-inch guns on ships in 
our mercantile marine and thereby gain an 
enormous preponderance over the United States. 
These technical points, however, are not of 
primary importance. What really matters is the 
political implication of the compromise and, in 
regard to this, Lord Cushendun insists that “* the 
whole case is revealed in the correspondence and 
any suggestions to the contrary are totally devoid 
of foundation.’”’ We wish that public opinion 
throughout the world were in a position to accept 
this categorical statement at its face value. But 
it is unfortunately clear that it has not had the 
hoped-for effect either in the United States or in 
Germany, the two countries most directly 
concerned by the Anglo-French compromise. 

On July 20 the British Embassy in Paris 
received a letter from the French Foreign Office 
in which it was stated that, should the other 
Powers reject the compromise, as in fact they 
have done, ‘‘ none the less would the two Govern- 
ments be under an imperious obligation to act in 
concert whether it be to assure in other ways the 
success of the work [of the Preparatory Dis- 
armament Commission] or whether it be to adopt 
a common policy which would permit them to 
face the difficulties which could not fail to arise 
from a check to this work.’’ We are utterly 
unable to understand why there should be this 
special co-operation between this country and 
France when co-operation with the United States 
is so obviously more important from our national 
point of view, and with France and Germany 
equally from the point of view of European peace. 
This suggestion from the Quai d’Orsay has 
apparently not been turned down by the British 
Government and until it has been rejected the 
fear of a revival of the entente will remain. 

Again, it is authoritatively declared that, 
although the naval side of the compromise is 
dead, the agreement concerning trained reserves, 
which gives France military hegemony in Europe, 
must stand. Very possibly the British Govern- 
ment would in any case have been compelled 
sooner or later to yield on this question, since all 
countries where conscription obtains support the 
French thesis, but there is no reason why the 
surrender should have been made without obtain- 
ing a handsome quid pro quo. Still more 


significant is the fact that, whereas a year ago it 
was the fashion to talk of the danger of the French 
submarine menace, the British Government should 
now have agreed that France may build as many 
submarines of 600 tons or under as she chooses. 
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Is it astonishing that, in view of these 
considerations, the United States and Germany 
both feel that, although there is no written agree- 
ment, England and France propose in the future 
to work together? No one who has read Lord 
Morley’s ‘Memorandum on Resignation’ can 
have failed to be impressed by the influence 
which that vague and unwritten agreement known 
as the Entente Cordiale had in precipitating the 
war. Might not, the Germans and Americans 
ask, the same thing happen in the event of 
another crisis ? 

These suspicions must somehow be dissipated. 
The British Government will shortly reply to the 
American note rejecting the compromise, and it 
is to this reply that public opinion will now have 
to devote its attention, for on its tone will depend 
the future of Anglo-American relations. The 
United States Navy Bill, which was postponed 
from the summer in the hope of important 
developments, will be passed by the Senate even 
before the Kellogg Pact comes up for ratification. 
This issue alone might give irresponsible ministers 
the opportunity to shift some of the blame for 
their blunders off their own shoulders by work- 
ing on that mutual jealousy which undoubtedly 
exists in the two great Anglo-Saxon countries. 
During the coming months other members of the 
Government, journalists and private individuals 
who have dealings with the United States will 
have to support the Foreign Secretary in his 
effort to convince the people on the other side 
of the Atlantic that the general trend of British 
foreign policy is consistently towards peace and 
international understanding, however unfortunate 
certain episodes in the chapter which has just 
been closed may appear to be. 


RELIGION IN POLITICS AGAIN 


[From Our FRENCH CORRESPONDENT] 


N October 4 the Financial Bill for 1929, which 
M. Poincaré wants this year to have passed 
through both Chambers by December 31, was 
examined by the Budget Commission presided over by 
M. Malvy. Articles 70 and 71 came under discus- 
sion. Article 70 said that minor church property like 
vestments, candlesticks, chairs, etc., shall henceforth 
be regarded as the legal property of the churches and 
not of the municipalities, which, however, remain the 
owners of the church buildings. Article 71 declared 
that the moneys accruing from the property of 
religious orders confiscated in 1901 and still unsettled 
on any associations (non attribués) shall be donated 
to religious orders, whose object is, or might be, 
missionary work overseas. Fifteen (in thirty-six) 
commissioners were sitting, which is not so bad a 
whole month before the Chamber meets again. Six 
of them, headed by the chairman, protested and cast 
their votes against the two articles; nine supported 
these. Since then a little fusillade for or against the 
Articles has been kept up in the Press, and the Cartel 
organs talk as if a Cabinet crisis were looming. 
Let me illuminate the situation by a brief historical 


- retrospect. In 1901, M. Waldeck-Rousseau, a states- 


man very similar in temperament, legal training and 
influence, to M. Poincaré, introduced the famous Asso- 
ciation Bill. France was the last country in which 
corporations had no legal status and this situation 
had become ‘scandalous. However, there was a 
religious side to the question. Religious orders were 
associations, of course, and must be included in the 
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Bill. What would their fate be? M. Waldeck-Ro 
made it no secret that he would deny authorizatio, 
to the orders which he described as moines ligueurs » 
marchands, viz., the Jesuits and the Assumption; 

who edited the newspaper La Croix. As for the othe 
orders, many of which had sprung into existence jy 
the nineteenth century, they should hand in a list y 
their properties and membership and the Chamber 
would decide on their authorization or rejection, 

In 1902 M. Combes succeeded M. Waldeck-Roy. 
seau as Prime Minister. He was a country physic} 
who in his youth had studied for the priesthog 
but who as a politician had shown himself }j 
anti-clerical. The three years of his premiers 
strikingly recall the Calles Government in Meri 

Religious orders in charge of hospitals, lunatp 
asylums, or generally institutions which the Goven, 
ment would have been as unwilling as unable to ta) 
over were tolerated. The others—almost two hungry 
of them—were banished from the territory and the 
property was confiscated. The English Benedicting 
at Douai, who had been in that town for three og. 
turies, were among the number. M. Waldeck-Roy 
seau, then a Senator for Nantes, protested againg 
this interpretation of his Bill. He had want 
universal justice, he said, and what he saw wer 
exceptions. There is little doubt that foreign observes 
shared in this view and the so-called religious pers. 
cution between 1901 and 1906 gave France a ba 
name abroad. I have seen untravelled Radicals trans. 
fixed with surprise by the disclosure that foreign nop. 
Catholics did not universally approve of M. Combe's 
policy. 

Many deputies who had supported the violent inter. 
pretation of the law were, in reality, but faint-hearted 
persecutors. They did what their successors are, even 
now, still doing ; they tried privately to help the monks 
whom they had publicly robbed. One member of the 
Cabinet, M. Bertaux, and M. Caillaux acquired a sort 
of reputation by doing so. Even the successive 
Governments followed suit. Many a country priest 
had some of the confiscated money settled upon him, 
for instance as cemetery custodian; and as yeas 
glided on and more serious interests showed the public 
the folly of religious dissensions while a Europea 
catastrophe was impending, these underhand arrange: 
ments became more numerous. 

Finally the war came and thousands of thos 
who had been turned out of the country as monks 
gladly came back as soldiers. The country saw this 
and took thought. Union was necessary and th 
Government saw it. Before being expelled in his 
turn in 1917, M. Malvy, the chairman of the Budget 
Commission, mentioned above, had time to send 1 
the eighty-nine French préfets a circular enjoining 
them extreme leniency with regard to the religious 
orders. In fact, many of them bought back ther 
former monasteries and are now living there. It is 
on the whole, this situation which M. Poincaré asl 
M. Briand are endeavouring to regulate. The arge 
ments they will use are to be found in five report 
drawn up, shortly before his death, by Maunt 
Barrés, as well as in a public statement issued, three 
years ago, by thirty-nine University professors, Wt 
ing not as believers—which most of them are ndl- 
but as witnesses overseas of the services 


to their country by French missionaries. 

What will happen? The great Radical orgam 
Le Quotidien, ’CEuvre, l’Ere Nouvelle, say that 
anti-clerical members of the Cabinet never h \ 
thing of the coup embodied in Articles 70 and 71. 
they had, these papers insist, they would have pre 
ferred sending in their resignations, This is beggi% 
the question. Would, or will, M. Herriot, | 
Painlevé, M. Queuille and M. Perrier. start a (# 
crisis rather than support M. Poincaré in this ju? 
ture? If they should, where is there a majority 
back them? On October 9, M. Herriot, being 
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at a political meeting whether or not he had heard 
anything of Articles 70 and 71, merely said that all 
he knew he had learned from the newspapers. But 
he will have a chance, or (I should say) he will find 
himself compelled to say more, for, on October 28, 
he will unveil at Pons, in the Midi, the statue of that 

same M. Combes, of anti-monastic repute, and 
no member of the British Cabinet blamed for an excess 
of loquaciousness can ever rival M. Herriot for say- 
ing more than what the most sanguine curiosity 


expects. 


LORD MORLEY’S LAST WORD* 
By A, A. B. 


T was hardly to be expected that Mr. Lloyd 

George would allow Lord Morley’s ‘ Memo- 

randum on Resignation ’ to pass without denial of 
itsaccuracy. Most of the libellus I have read before; 
but the letters to Mr. John Burns were not published 
yntil last week. Lord Morley paints over again the 
agonizing ten days between July 24 and August 4, 
igi4, when the Cabinet actually realized that Europe 
was on the brink of war, and that they would be 
obliged to make up their minds, collectively and indi- 
yidually, whether the Government was for war or 
neutrality. Lord Morley depicts Mr. Lloyd George as 
being for neutrality up to the famous lunch at Lord 
Beauchamp’s house on Sunday, August 2, the host 
himself, Harcourt, Simon, Runciman, Samuel, Pease 
and McKinnon Wood being also pacifists. Lord 
Morley speculates on the riddle of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
mind, and imagines him calculating which would be 
the best game for him, as ‘‘ his stock was low,’’ the 
patriotic war card or the peace card to counter Mr. 
Churchill’s loud and consistent bellicosity. 

This seems to me unfair: Mr. Lloyd George, like 
many of his colleagues, found a difficulty in making 
his mind whether he was going to war for 
Belgium or for France. No doubt he swayed now 
to one side, now to the other; and no doubt he said 
many things in those hours of agitation which 
betrayed his perplexity. What then? Do we not, 
dlof us, say things in moments of excitement which 
we do not mean and which we do not like to have 
tepeated? Mr. George’s remark to Lord Morley on 
the morning of Monday, August 3, ‘‘ But if you go, 
twill put us who don’t go in a great hole,’’ was 
jist such an exclamation as ought not to have been 
teorded in a solemn posthumous document, whether 
meurate or not, by a pen of so much authority as 
lord Morley’s. What does it matter whether Mr. 
Uoyd George was talked over by ‘‘ the splendid 
tondottiere at the Admiralty,” or by Grey, or by 
Asquith, or by himself? ‘‘ 1 should be ashamed of 
this want of charity, in the case of any other of my 
@lleagues, except Churchill, and possibly the Lord 
Guancellor [Haldane], writes the Lord President. 
Ido not pretend to understand this exception; but 
lard Morley goes on to pen a prophecy, which has 
time true, though not in the time or in the manner 
iiended by the prophet. ‘‘ Yet if there is a war, 
Winston will beat Lloyd George hollow, in spite of 
genious computation.’’ In the war, as we know, 

George beat Winston hollow; in the aftermath 
@the war, Winston has beaten Lloyd George hollow. 

This is not the only case in which Lord Morley’s 
Mading of the immediate future was wrong. When 
St Edward Goschen, our Ambassador at Berlin, 
WS instructed on July 31 to ask the German Govern- 
Ment for an assurance, identical with that already 

by France, that the neutrality of Belgium would 
respected, Morley actually thought that negotia- 


“*Memorandum on Resignation.’ By Lord Morley. Mac- 
Milan, 85. 6d. 


tions on this point might be prolonged ! Why, the 
German Secretary refused on the same day to give 
any such assurance, alleging falsely that Belgium had 
already committed acts of hostility, and impudently 
admitting that ary reply might disclose their plan of 
campaign! In truth Morley did but weaken his posi- 
tion by making such childish suggestions. He was 
against war in any event, and he should have stuck 
to that, as eventually he did. 

The real gist of this Memorandum is the complaint, 
previously and more bitterly made by Lord Loreburn 
in ‘ How the War Came’ (published in 1919) that 
Asquith, Grey, and Haldane formed an inner Cabinet, 
which kept Foreign Affairs to themselves, and did not 
tell the other Ministers about the ‘ conversations ”’ 
and informal arrangements with Cambon and the 
French Government, which began in 1907, and bound 
us as tightly to the side of France as the treaty of 
Locarno. Lord Grey, with his disarming candour, 
has admitted the partial justice of this complaint, and 
agreed that it would have been better if the Cambon 
conversations had been communicated before 1912. 
This is generous, though belated; and it is only half 
the truth, which is that their ignorance of foreign 
policy was largely due to the laziness of Morley and 
Loreburn, or, if you like it better, to their preoccu- 
pation, the one with India, the other with industrial 
policy, and both with Irish Home Rule. Neither they, 
nor the other members of the Cabinet, took the 
trouble to read the Eyre Crowe Memorandum of 
1907, a masterly summary of European politics, or the 
minute which Haldane circulated when he returned 
from Berlin in 1912, giving a detailed account of the 
state of German parties. How could Morley and 
Reid attend to such a trifle as a European War when 
there was the more exciting game of buying Redmond 
and Dillon to beat the Irish loyalists, and incidentally 
to disarm the House of Lords? It was not until 
July 26, a week before the outbreak of war, that, as 
Morley tells us with astonishing innocence, the 
Cabinet began to feel ‘‘ uneasy ” about the European 
situation. 

On two other important aspects of the war 
Morley’s foresight was at fault. He thought that if 
Germany was beaten, Russia would be the conqueror 
of Europe, and that by joining France the everlast- 
ing hatred of Germany would be England’s reward. 
‘* Have you ever thought,’’ Lord Morley, as the Elder 
Statesman, asked an agitated Cabinet, ‘‘ what 
will happen if Russia wins? If Germany is beaten, 
and Austria is beaten, it is not England and France 
who will emerge pre-eminent in Europe. It will be 
Russia.’’ It is easy to be wise after the event, but I 
have never understood how, after the war in 
which Japan smashed Russia in 1905, so many states- 
men believed in the Russian alliance. They must have 
been fascinated by the Russian numbers, for by the 
Treaty of London, 1915, France and England agreed 
to give Constantinople to Russia, a remarkable 
instance of dividing the skin before killing the bear. 
But for a detached and philosophic historian Morley’s 
ignorance of Russia seems to have been profound. 
As for the hatred of Germany, with which he 
threatened his colleagues, the truth undoubtedly is 
that the feeling between the Central Powers and Eng- 
land is to-day more friendly than that between France 
and England. 

I cannot say that in my opinion Mr. Guy Morley 
has done well to publish this Memorandum. Neither 
Mr. F. W. Hirst’s Introduction nor the Memorandum 
has added anything of importance to our previous 
knowledge, little indeed that he who runs may not 
read in Professor J. H. Morgan’s fascinating mono- 
graph, or in Lord Oxford’s account of those fateful 
weeks. And assuredly the little volume before me 


does not increase one’s opinion of Lord Morley’s 
amiability, his loyalty, or his strength of judgment in 
foreign affairs. 
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A LETTER FROM CAMBRIDGE 


[From A CORRESPONDENT] 


Cambridge, October 23 


HE compliment which has been paid to the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge by the Rockfeller Institute 


to the tune ofi seven hundred thousand pounds 
has been sufficiently spoken about in the Press to merit 
further mention, and Sir Gilbert Scott’s plans for the 
new library are perhaps more interesting than figures. 
Many will be acquainted with them: a more or less 
classic construction which can offend nobody, since 
it lacks positive qualities. David or Ingres (one thinks 
of the Apotheose d’Homere) might have designed it 
to serve for the almost more chaste apotheosis of the 
Town Council at Hastings, in front of the new 
municipal kinema. People in so many parts of England, 
wisely mistrusting their own tastes, are reverting to 
the same style to house their soda-fountains, dance 
halls and public baths that it should at once be 
admitted there is nothing to be said against them or it. 

Nothing can be said against a thing which affords 
no surface for adhesion, and barely any appearance. 
Sir Gilbert Scott’s plans, which incidentally have not 
yet been accepted or even submitted to the Senate, 
would, if carried out, produce an edifice guiltless of 
being an eyesore; at the same time they would produce 
an edifice towards which’ one could not see oneself walk- 
ing as far as Burrell’s Walk for the pleasure of 
observation. Like Lord Mellifont in Henry James, it 
might not be there when one arrived. 

We are indebted to America for a gift, and it might 
be appropriate to suggest returning the compliment 
by the erection of a skyscraper. The suggestion would, 
however, send a large number of rightly conservative 
critics into a fine frenzy ; or on the other hand it might 
be regarded as a joke, though there is nothing essen- 
tially absurd about a skyscraper. ‘‘ Skyscraper ’’ is a 
word which may hold distasteful allusions. In Cam- 
bridge a building of one hundred stories would be 
absurdly incongruous in conjunction with the fretful 
Gothic aspirations of numerous colleges, as they with 
it. Nor would one suggest its construction. The tower 
of Great Saint Mary’s, however, has never abused 
Caius—if that were possible—by reason of its altitude, 
and a.building perhaps half as high again would have 
little harm to do to King’s, when removed to the dis- 
tance of Burrell’s Walk: it would still be congruous 
if it were twice as high. In a horizontal city something 
exaggeratedly vertical like the Eiffel Tower, which is 
not even vertical, but merely high, may be out of 
proportion ; in New York, even if the tops are vulgar, 
the business buildings are a very much added grace, 
especially as seen from a distance. Now the far pros- 
pect of Cambridge is inferior. Unaided by such obser- 
vation posts in the surroundings as Oxford has, one 
may approach the university without scholastic pre- 
monitions. Not until almost upon it can the most 
anxious for right reverences content himself with the 
upturned sow of King’s College Chapel, which Ruskin 
celebrated. The difference between the two univer- 
sities is structural as well. Oxford is a university city, 
however lacking in eminent monuments, while Cam- 
bridge is a collection of excellent unrelated buildings 
which have inorganically attached themselves to a 
market place, like one of those parasitical fish which 
float in the undercurrents cemented to hosts smaller 
than themselves. 

Both these defects might be remedied by a fine and 
high building near the addition to Clare. The future 
is not necessarily a factor which should be less con- 
sidered in a university than the past, and Sir Gilbert 
Scott’s plans make no contribution towards it. There 
are two reasons. In the first place, as we have empha- 
sized, Cambridge lacks a central feature. Growth is 


that developments will have to take place, as the 
have taken place with Newnham and Selwyn and th 
new Clare buildings. Our centre is gradually shift; 
in that direction. It should not be queered by the ergo. 
tion of a neutral edifice at the point where a try 
cynosure may be expected one day to come into bej 
If the present will employ a modicum of foresigh 
Cambridge may be allowed to grow, after some cep, 
turies, into an organic university which lies 

in four parallel lines about a central feature: if ny 
we shall continue slowly to slum out towards the 
through red brick and dons’ houses, to an interminab) 
millennium. 

Neither is the future very kindly regarded archite, 
turally by Sir Gilbert’s project. The flanged abruptig 
of Liverpool Cathedral, even if Gothic, would have bey 
preferable to the present municipal spectacle, like, 
modern British Museum, since at any rate it woul 
have raised itself above the trees. Speculations aboy 
the future of architecture are not germane to ths 
Letter, but surely that art may be expected to haye, 
future, and that future might surely be assisted, hoy. 
ever slightly, by the scheme in hand. It would appear ty 
be a future, judging by Germany and America, of 
vertical, rather than horizontal movement. The Ney 
World has already produced a skyscraper of perfegt 
Gothic pattern, and the more hopeful speculators my 
be justified in looking forward to a skyscraper of per. 
fect classical pattern: a Georgian skyscraper. 

To put my contention shortly, I am appealing fo 
a higher library, and if, possible a more enterprising 
one, or at any rate one with some vertical feature, o 
three counts: because it would give Cambridge 4 
visible prospect from the distance, because its situ. 
tion will more and more tend to be central to th 
university, and because architecture itself deserves to 
be helped forward. The plans which we now har 
are redolent of comfortable retrospect, and, if it might 
be unfortunate to trust ourselves too wildly to th 
future, building perhaps a spherical library on fou 
pillars, we do at the same time owe a duty to ow 
unhappy children to cast our eyes about us in th 


present. 
* * * 


A word about the Cambridge Preservation Society 
may not be out of place. In the first instance it must 
be clearly understood that the committee is neithera 
University nor a Town Committee, but a combination 
of both, whose aims are joint, not separate. It seeks 
to preserve the beauties of the locality and to contr 
their development for good. No_ university ca 
hope to secure itself entirely, for the onh 
sure method of security is that of purchast- 
as has been attempted in the vicinity of Harrow Schod 
—and the necessary funds could never be forthcoming. 
But the Cambridge Preservation Society, in hoping 
that, after this small matter of King’s Mill, amicable 
relations may be set up with Town and Counly, 
believes that much can be achieved by co-operation. 

It has been in existence since May, and membes 
have been devoting themselves throughout the summe 
to problems both inside and outside the borough: # 
the protection of the Granchester area, and the reset 
of the meadows from future jerry-builders and spect 
lators. Naturally no vast achievements have bet 
managed in its short lifetime, but the matter of Hut 
ingdon Road’s new garage promises good work. ! 
was heard that a beautiful spot on the above road w# 
to be built upon by a motor engineer, and the socitl 
immediately persuaded the owner to let it pay for! 
good architect. Mr. Tomlinson was engaged, 
made an admirable design, simple and straightforwatt 
to which the garage is now rising fast. Exper 
ence is gained in this way which may pr 
useful when the by-laws about petrol-filling stati 
come into force under the new Act. 

A Regional Committee has lately been set up ® 
produce a report on the greater part of the county ¢ 


impossible towards the east, and it is towards the west 


Cambridge, including the town. On this there # 
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s4es the official members, advisory representatives 
of the Cambridge Preservation Society, the Rural 

Community Council, and the University. This is of 
t importance as it means that all sides will 

be working together to ensure that Cambridgeshire 
shall exercise some organic control upon her future. 


A NEWSPAPER NOVITIATE: U.S.A. 


HE Saturpay Review is not an uncritical 
T nse of recent newspaper developments; its 

readers may therefore care to have a picture 
of the first stage in the making of their model, the 
complete American journalist, from an Englishman 
who has undergone it. The quickest if not surest 
way of teaching a child to swim is to throw it into 
deep water. So does the American Press training 
drown its beginners, and the waters are not only 

but “ drumly.”’ 

Two days after entering a strange continent at New 
York I took the plunge in a Southern city and 

in the element from which have rather 
surprisingly emerged O. Henrys, Menckens, Van 
Vechtens, and, more logically, a vast army of men 
with grey faces twitching nervously, who peer up 
from sub-editorial desks or the wallowing robotism 
of the copy-readers’ tables. Bored, astonished anu 
sickened by turns I fell into a nightmare world of 
gpittle-ridden police stations, disease-ridden negroes, 
fat-ridden ‘‘ desk-sergeants ’’ billowing backwards 
o groaning chairs, vulture-like turnkeys who woke 
pallid from unwholesome slumbers to creep with their 
prisoners to the cells, iodoform-ridden hospital wards, 
heavy with the smells of pain and death, through 
which lounged white-coated Jew doctors and flitted 
bight-eyed flirtatious aurses; a woild cop’”’- 
fidden and stupefied, whose sap was synthetic gin 
and whose voice the scream of a petulant street- 
woman having her stomach pumped after attempted 
suicide. It was ‘‘ out on the districts ’’ that I went, 
into obscure blobs of life eddying like muddy water 
found slums sordid as any European, among strange 
peoples who spoke Italian, riff-raff who spoke Polish, 
huge districts where nothing but German was spoken, 
long eastern streets where all notices were in 
Yiddish and the types as jauntily kosher as they 
were ugly; and into the ‘‘ black belt,’’ where Africa 
drooled down the front door-steps, regaling itself with 
savage music, and liver-coloured men slashed each 
other with razors, lived with one another’s women, 
and occasionally assaulted an odd white girl. 

From this slow bubbling cess-pit I skimmed a 
tauseous or vapid cream of little ‘‘ stories,’’ two or 
three paragraphs long, of how a Jew’s leg had been 

red by an automobile; how three more negroes 
tad been found dead of poison liquor; how another 
filling station had been held up by the boy bandit; 
how a Russian woman had been committed for Grand 
Jury action on a shop-lifting charge. Rapidly I 
karnt the ‘‘ style ’’ in which my paper required me to 
st out these tit-bits, a language which disposed of 
t, rape, and murder in endlessly repeated 
formule. 1 learnt what constituted ‘‘ news’ and 
that the trivially provincial absorbed the town with 
interest of an English village in Mrs. Brown’s 
eew hat. ‘‘ Remember,’’ an old hand said to me, 
that Chatolanee comes first and the rest of the 
id a poor second. Do not be surprised to see 
a headline, ‘ Chatolaneean Drowned When Ship 
ders,’ and the next line might well be, ‘ And 
Five Hundred Others.’ 

My fellow district reporters, with one or two notable 
“Xeeptions were a sorry crew. Whereas an English 
Nporter in a large city is a trained man with a fair 

§ wage, these were sad youths in their early 
Wenties, journalistic raw material being broken in; 


unshaven, dirty and shabby; lounging unhealthily 
through their days at the police courts, and trying 
to ‘“‘ get by ’’ on the wretched equivalent of four 
pounds a week. Some had drifted into the ‘‘ news- 
paper game” from such occupations as automobile 
salesmanship—to drift back again when they could. 
With tobacco-stained fingers and gin-pimpled faces, 
all had an unfailing weariness and a blasé air, for 
the most part assumed. We all tried hard to “ get 
next ’’ the police among whom we spent most of our 
time; to know their Christian names, whether they 
were married and had children, to ‘‘ kid them 
along ’’ with endless familiarities, backslappings, and 
jovially shouted greetings, so that when the time came 
they would be disposed to draw the favoured reporter 
into a corner and whisper to him indication of an 
expected story.’’ 

Reporters lucky enough to be Roman Catholic 
received preferential treatment from co-religionists 
among the patrolmen, but I, who was not even 
an ordinary American, was looked at askance 
by Polish ‘‘cops’’ and German sergeants, 
lieutenants and captains, mostly anti-English. From 
mid-day until five o’clock we would haunt the police 
stations and hospitals, reading, sleeping, and play- 
ing dice or pool with the police in their recreation 
rooms. At four o’clock the magistrate would come 
in for the afternoon court, usually a German trades- 
man nominated by a party boss. They were mainly 
gross men, with a certain humour, of the type 
developed by a schoolmaster able to score off pupils 
unable to retaliate, hard as a snake, but efficient 
and moderately just unless politics entered into the 
case. It was a shock to British ears to hear them 
referred to as ‘‘ squire,’? and for a European their 
courts were comic-opera affairs, with a dash of nigger 
minstrel and Hebrew burlesque. Frequently the 
magistrate would interrupt a case to turn and chat 
with the reporters sitting behind him, and often he 
would ask their opinion as to the justice of a verdict 
after he had ‘‘ handed it down.” 

At five p.m. we returned to our editorial offices, 
there to report on what we had garnered and subse- 
quently write our stories. At eight we were back 
on the districts and there we stayed till midnight. 
As the stories ‘“‘ broke ’’ we telephoned them direct 
to the office on private lines connecting each police 
station. The amount of application required of a 
reporter might depend largely on how successful 
had been his backslapping of the police on duty, for 
if considered a ‘“‘ good kid” by the desk-sergeant, 
and still more so by the telephone operator, he had 
only to ring the station at hour intervals through 
the evening to be told what was going on. A certain 
reporter who worked police headquarters, a much 
more complex task and one requiring concentrated 
fraternizing with the plain clothes force and 
detectives bureau, became so friendly with the captain 
that he was able to spend the evening in the apart- 
ments of lady acquaintances, merely leaving a list 
of telephone numbers at which he could be found. 
When anything “ broke” the captain rang the 
numbers in turn and, having warned the reporter, 
waited ten minutes or so to allow him time to get 
back before turning in his own official report. 

Mainly, however, the police and press of Chatolanee 
were not on intimate terms. In some southern cities 
a Utopian state of affairs exists wherein the police 
would not execute a move of any importance without 
first sending a man to the offices of the favourite 
local paper to tell the city editor what they were 
going to do and see if he would care to “‘ have one 
of his boys go along.’’ No such sublime co-operation 
as this was seen in Chatolanee, but the police never 
liked to become too unhelpful lest the commissioner 
receive more than the usual share of pin-pricks over 
the local automobile parking laws, or a fresh burst 
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of indignation be stirred up against liquor ‘‘ snoop- 
ing ’’ by the police, for Chatolanee was in a State 
whose pride was the freedom with which poisonous 
alcohol could be drunk without undue legal hindrance, 
and an outraged howl rose if an arrest were made 
for violation of the Volstead Act. 

The ‘‘ style ’’ of the paper was fairly easy to grasp, 
but its policy was not so obvious. Caution and 
correctness were observed towards negro and Chinese, 
rich natural mine for comic stories, but the most 
favoured-nation treatment was reserved for the Jews, 
and this for a good reason. Tried at dramatic 
criticism I was sent to ‘‘ cover’ a certain play. I 
found it stupid and vulgar and wrote accordingly. 
Next day my criticism had been rewritten, but when I 
sought out the copy-reader responsible and would have 
remonstrated he cut me short. ‘‘ Instead of bawling 
me out,’’ he told me, ‘* you ought to be thanking 
me. If I hadn’t done that you’d be fired by this 
time. Why? You put in a couple of remarks that 
could be interpreted as casting reflection on the Jews. 
Now go take a look at our advertising columns and 
when you’ve seen that about seven-tenths of the 
big advertisers are Jews, maybe you'll understand.” 

The whole staff, including both reporters and those 
working ‘“‘ inside,’’ were sympathetic and helpful to 
the novice foreigner whose mistakes were many; and 
it was the feeling of camaraderie and frank assistance 
from superiors that counterbalanced an aversion from 
work which soon became monotonous as the strange- 
ness of its setting wore thin. 


R. M. M. 


VARIETY: THE GRAND MANNER 
By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


T the Palladium they are beginning all 
A over again. I used to hate this place of 

entertainment, for it was associated in my 
mind with the stupidest kind of revue, made up 
of battalion drill, hooters and squeakers, and 
Stale jokes. Now all is changed. A new 
management has brought back variety in the 
grand manner. If Mr. George Black, who is 
simply called ‘‘ Direction’? on the programme, 
is responsible, then Mr. Black is a man who 
knows that a good variety show should be like 
a cavalry charge. Once it begins, nobody should 
have time to think. That is what happened the 
other night when I visited the last house at the 
Palladium. From quarter to nine until about 
eleven o’clock I was not allowed to think, with 
the result that I was quite happy. We were all 
happy, even those of us who were standing at the 
back. The place was crammed to the ceiling; in 
spite of ‘* the Ozonair system of Ventilation ”’ and 
the sliding roof, it was stuffy, smoky, hazy; 
everybody was warm, moist, and companionable ; 
and, in short, the atmosphere was right. Half a 
dozen successive nights spent in such an 
atmosphere would tempt me to remove to a 
monastery in Tibet, but an occasional evening 
in it is as good as the Turkish Bath with which 
it has some kinship. Perhaps the astute manager 
of this place knows the exact temperature at which 
an audience becomes responsive. He only 


pretends to keep us cool, I fancy, for he must 
know that a drop of five degrees would have 
prevented us from enjoying half the turns in the 
programme. As it was, he kept us pleasantly at 
melting point. 


27 October ig 


This management has employed some artfy 
new devices. The best of them has passe 
unnoticed. All the attendants who examin. 
tickets at the doors appear to be Scotsmen, } 
took three of them to let me in, and they gj 
said ‘‘ Ye’ll turrrn roond to the richt, sirrr, whey 
ye ge’ in”’ or something of that kind. To hey 
these Scots’ voices in the corridors is 
curious, very piquant. They remind you thy 
life ought to be a grim and frugal business, 
You half expect to find yourself in @ 
examination room, an operating theatre, or 4 
kirk. The absurdly opulent interior comes as, 
surprise; it is all rather wasteful and wicked 
You can hardly believe that those earnest Sco 
on the stairs and in the corridors outside knoy 
what devil’s work is going on in the theatr 
itself. You are almost ready to chuckle when, 
after turning ‘‘ roond to the richt,”’ you drop 
into a seat, a most luxurious seat, bang a 
saxpence for a bit programme, and light a cigar 
that might have cost you ninepence maybe o 
even a shilling. It is an admirable beginning. 

There was no falling-off the other night. By 
the time the overture was finished there wasa 
lovely blue haze in the building. A variety show 
would be nothing without this haze of smoke, 
just as a play is nothing with it. These ar 
revels at the court of Queen Nicotine. This is 
where the blue begins. How pretty the lights 
are—especially those coloured searchlights that 
are mysteriously flashed down from somewhere 
in the roof—when two hundred and seventy-five 
cigars and twelve hundred and fifty cigarettes are 
being puffed away! How enchanting the 
women’s dresses, the men’s glossy hats, the 
glittering paraphernalia of the acrobats, the 
painted palaces of the backcloths, when they are 
seen through this lilac mist of Havana and 
Virginia! Even the very tunes sound better in 
this haze: somebody is really sad or glad. The 
whole place is nothing but a smoky bubble full 
of fantastic noises, and everything that happens 
there is nothing more than a dream. This is 
another secret of variety in the grand manner: 
it must be like a dream, a comic spangled dream; 
it must rush past the mind, from the first crash 
of the overture to the final blare of the national 
anthem, without ever allowing reality to break in; 
and you must puff away and stare and cackle and 
clap without being troubled by thought. 

When variety is good—as it was the other 
night—it has all the incongruity of a dream. 
The moment when the first lighted number 
appears and the mauve curtains shoot back, you 
have popped down the rabbit hole and are in 
Wonderland. The commonplace, the reasonable, 
the conventional, the two-and-two-make-four stuf, 
these have all been banished (the attendant Scots 
are perhaps holding them up in the corridors), 
and if the Hatter himself were supervising the 
antics, they could not be madder. The orchestra 
suddenly decides to play a waltz; the curtains 
part; and we see an extremely large living-room 
into which a lady and a gentleman come riding 
on bicycles, and after having ridden all mannet 
of bicycles, then proceed to take down the 
pictures, to pull out the gramophone, and ride 
them. Nobody knows why they do these things, 


and do them so unsmilingly, with such grav 
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concentration, and there is no time to wonder, 
for no sooner have they made a bow than they 
are replaced by four astonishingly enthusiastic 
negroes, in the very glossiest brown frock coats 
and top hats. It is like a huge conjuring trick. 
A moment ago, negroes were not thought of; 
and now they are singing away and rolling their 
eyes and waving their gloved hands as if they 
had spent hours with us. It is just as if they had 
all been singing somewhere else and had 
suddenly been popped in this building, through 
the sliding roof, by a giant. Will they stay long 
with us? They will not. They could not stay 
long anywhere, singing at such a pace and with 
such energy. The smallest and fattest of them 
jooks as if he is about to explode. ‘‘ You’re not 
telling me, Boy,’’ they chant ecstatically, ‘‘ I’se 
telling Yew.’’ Then off they go, two to the left 
and two to the right, and the curtains rush 
madly to and fro, the band makes a great noise, 
the negroes still make their noise, and we in the 
audience begin to make a noise too, and all is 
Bedlam. 

There is just time to re-light a cigar. By the 
time it is going, a familiar voice is roaring 
genial vulgarities from the stage. The negroes 
have vanished, and in their place stands Mr. 
Billy Bennett, whose hair is oilier, trousers 
baggier, boots dirtier, than ever. Mr. Bennett 
stands there, his face shining and dripping, 
bellowing nonsense at the top of his voice. He 
disappears for a minute; more curtains go up to 
teveal a large N. surrounded by a laurel wreath; 
and Mr. Bennett stalks on as Napoleon with a 
bushy moustache. Why Napoleon? Why not? 
Kis the only reply, and it is hardly worth making 
because Mr. Bennett is no longer there. We are 
looking at a donnish-looking man in flannels. 
He is standing in a vast marble courtyard and is 
busy throwing about a tiny creature, also in 
flannels. This manikin is followed by another, 
alittle smaller, then by another, smaller still, and 
all of them are thrown about the marble court- 
yard. The curtains come down; the donnish 
man does not return; but the three dwarfs come 
on again and dance with Lilliputian fury. The 
orchestra goes jigging on and on; you close your 
eyes for what seems a mere second or so; and 
when you open them again, you find that the 
dwarfs have been changed into sixteen girls, 
fantastically dressed and undressed, who are 
dancing and drilling, kicking here and tumbling 
there, all with the utmost precision. They are 
hot human beings expressing anything, but 
Simply a crazy pattern of arms and legs. There 
Was a time when people said this kind of thing 
Was sensual. It is about as sensual as Euclid. 

only difference is that, unlike Euclid, 
patterned girls do not prove anything; but 
eting would be proved in this dream 


It does not surprise you that Mr. Will Hay 
uld open a school without any scholars at all, 
o that the scholars, when they do come, should 
only two, and one of these an ancient whiskered 
fapper of wheels. There is nothing astonishing 
i the fact that four tramps should turn out to 
American sailors, and that one of these sailors 
the one with the pale face and the movements 
& young Oxford zsthete—should always be in 


danger of tottering back over the footlights. 
Miss Gracie Fields is perhaps a surprise, for her 
personality is such that she steps out of this 
dream world and becomes a real person at times. 
Even then, however, she contrives to be as 
incongruous as the rest. She looks like a tragic 
Spanish beauty and yet sings nonsense in a 
broad Lancashire accent, bringing Rochdale into 
Castille. And she has only just time to dis- 
appear into the wings before the stage is 
glittering with Chinese, creatures that look like 
vases and screens, who, with unwinking eyes 
and faces as immobile as gilded masks, balance 
tumblers of water, fling boomerangs at us, fight 
with great curved swords, make patterns in the 
air with rolls of paper, and restore for us some 
feast of lanterns in old Pekin. A last chord from 
the band, a sweep of the curtain—and they are 
gone. And now we are going. This is Argyle 
Street, this is Oxford Circus; and we are back 
in our own world again, a little breathless, a 
little weary, still rather bewildered. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

4 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach him on Tuesday 


PERSONAL LIBERTY 

SIR,—The recent articles which have appeared in 
your columns about personal liberty must have 
excited the keenest interest among the, in general, 
enlightened readers of the SaturDay. The whole 
question is one of such vital importance to the 
progress of this country in particular, and civilization 
at large, that it should not, in my opinion, be 
allowed to rest merely at expressions of approval 
with one or two isolated writers. In order to make 
it clear that there are large numbers of persons who 
have the cause of personal liberty near to their hearts, 
it will be necessary for those even who do not usually 
take an active part in politics to make every 
endeavour to express their opinions in every 
periodical, newspaper and at electioneering meetings. 

As a Conservative, I am naturally anxious that a 
Conservative Government should be returned at the 
next election, but it is quite certain that their position 
will be almost hopelessly imperilled unless the 
Premier makes it clear that there will be a change 
in the policy of the Home Secretary. 

Apart from endeavouring to impose an outworn 
Prussian standard of indecency upon the nation, by 
upholding that type of bullying authority which has 
led to the necessity for the police investigations, 
apart from advocating the censorship of literature (at 
the instigation of the sensational Press), apart from 
allowing himself to be tricked into acting as a free 
advertisement stunt for a second-rate religious revival, 
he has alienated a very large number of the working- 
class electors, by his behaviour and pronouncements 
towards them; instance the taxis. 

I would therefore exhort every enlightened 
Conservative who puts civilization first and party 
afterwards, to declare that he will not vote for the 
present Government at the next election unless there 
will be a Home Secretary who will uphold the 
sentiment of Rule Britannia here, at home. 

I am, etc., 


A. Gétrarp-BouLTon 
110 Sussex Road, Harrow 
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BOOK CENSORSHIP 

SIR,—Sir William Joynson-Hicks’s recent announce- 
ment of his resolution to stop publication of all books 
that cannot with real safety be read by the young 
must win him much sympathy from right-thinking 
people. Conceive my feelings at discovering my young 
niece is not only permitted but commanded by her 
governess to read two novels, in one of which a prin- 
cipal character is of illegitimate birth, a fact com- 
mented on frankly by the author, while in the other a 
young girl of fifteen runs away with a soldier and lives 
with him for a considerable time before her relations 
induce him to marry her—a situation she regards with 
the utmost levity. Most suitable pabulum for a girl of 
sixteen ! 

1 am shocked to hear that the author of these books 
is actually the daughter of a clergyman, a Miss Jane 
Austral or some similar name. The titles are ‘ Emma’ 
and something about ‘ Prejudice.’ 

In the hope that you will bring this to Sir William’s 
attention, 

I am, etc., 
St. John’s Wood Maria Monk 
(p.p. Agnes Mure Mackenzie) 


THE OXFORD CITY COUNCIL 


SIR,—Your Oxford Correspondent’s witty letters 
are sometimes discoloured with spleen. To-day, for 
example, his ‘‘ precious balms’? break on some 
undeserving heads. But I am told that those words 
in the Prayer Book version of the Psalms ought to 
read: ‘* Oil so precious let not my head refuse.’’ In 
this spirit | comment upon his remarks about the 
Oxford City Council. 

Like a College meeting, our City Council is not 
invariably wise. It might be sketched (like a College 
meeting even at Christ Church and All Souls) as ‘‘ a 
‘bedy of elderly men.’’ Every other month or so, the 
lovable Mr. W.. H. Perkins (ex-Mayor, Deputy Mayor 
and Chairman of the Estates and Property Committee) 
breaks out into active ejaculations, and always com- 
plimentary to his friend, the writer of this letter, who, 
not being a member of the Council, can write with- 
out embarrassment in its praise. 

It is true that the City Council has no sharp-cut 
formula for dealing with the problems of our city— 
e.g., with motor traffic, the reconditioning of ancient 
houses, parking of cars, disposal of house-rubbish, 
the rebuilding of the east side of St. Aldate’s, the 
future use of Kemp Hall, which, in a ginnel off High 
Street, is as picturesque as an old building in Troyes. 
But neither has the British Cabinet a clear-cut formula 
for dealing with the problems of Egypt and of Kenya. 
It is feeling its way. And so, with not discouraging 
signs of foresight and conservative enterprise, is our 
City Council feeling its way towards a wise and com- 
prehensive treatment of the almost unique beauty of 
Oxford. 

It is my good fortune to work in rather close 
co-operation with our City Council and I can assure 
your Oxford Correspondent that, if he had had my 
opportunities of getting well acquainted with the 
administrators of the city, it would never have 
occurred to him to write about them in words so dis- 
paraging as those which he has used. Look down 
the list of the Aldermen and Councillors, and how 
many names one sees of distinguished or public- 
spirited men and women. May I name a few in illus- 
tration?—J. H. Salter, L. R. Phelps of Oriel, 
Claridge Druce, F.R.S., W. M. Gray, John Carter, 
Christopher Cookson, Hugh Hall, H. S. Rogers, 
F.R.LB.A., R. T. Alden, Arthur Gillett and his brother, 
Dr. Stobie, Mrs. Collier, Miss Thackeray, Miss 
Tawney, P. C. Lyon, T. W. Chaundy, and C, E. 
Haselfoot. 

And the permanent officials of the Council form a 
group of men whose work and vision for Oxford calls 
for high praise: J. F. Richardson, the City Engineer ; 


A. C, Cameron, Secretary for Education; H, R 
Hurcombe, City Estates Surveyor; A. L. Ormerog 


Medical Officer of Health; B. Rowland Jones, City 


Treasurer; E. E. Skuce, the City Librarian; ¢ R 
Fox, the Chief Constable; and Arthur Holt, Tow, 
Clerk. 
I am, etc., 
MICHAEL E. 
University College, Oxford 


THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION 


SIR,—Mr. Shanks’s article, where it touches 
‘ History of the Reformation,’ is very flattering, ang 
I only ask for a portion of your space upon one point 
in connexion with it, which is, the necessity of foot. 
notes or references. Mr. Shanks queries the pro- 
priety of making the historical statement that som 
thing like half England was Catholic in traditiog 
towards the end of Elizabeth’s reign, and a very cop 
siderable minority (one-eighth ardent, perhaps one 
quarter all told) even as late as 1685-88. For sucha 
statement he thinks I should have added references, 
and I am sure a great many people will agree with 
him. 

I am not sure that he is not right. For to mos 
readers that historical truth comes as a novelty and 
anything which is at once important and novel does 
rightly demand a reference: such as I gave in full in 
my appendix on the First Massacre of St. Barth 
lomew. In my judgment, however, such rare oom 
sions are better dealt with in notes at the end of th 
book than at the foot of the page, where they inter. 
rupt the reader. 

The argument for the popular Catholicism of Eng. 
land gradually dwindling throughout the reign o 
Elizabeth and covering perhaps half the population, 
or thereabouts, is based on a number of converging 
but sufficient proofs. Of course they are, in th 
nature of things, general; society was not then cleanly 
divided into Catholic and Protestant any more tha 
it is cleanly divided to-day into Capitalist and Ant 
Capitalist. But foreign observers towards the vey 
end of the reign (notably in the Embassies) spoke of 
England as ‘‘ about half Catholic’’; English 
Catholic exiles—with a bias, of course, yet conh 
dently—put forth the same judgment; to which w 
must add the obvious fact that you do not change 
the rooted social traditions of many millions of mes 
rapidly, and the witness of the popular literature, 
notably the Shakespearian plays, which, though com 
forming to Court influence, were clearly written for 
a populace which thought in terms of Catholic phil 
sophy and Catholic ideas. But when one sas 
‘“‘ Catholic’ in this connexion, one must distinguish 
between the ancient social inheritance of a Conserve 
tive people, and the special defence of the full papd 
claims as a test of Christian unity: a test which 
grows vigorous and widespread throughout Europ 
after the middle of the sixteenth century. — ) 
there was no popular majority, nor anything mort 
than a vague though considerable minority, inclining 
that way by the end of the sixteenth century. 

As to the surprisingly large number of Cath 
or rather, of people with Catholic sympathies, im the 
England of 1685-88, I have devoted a long ap 
to this in my ‘ James II.’ It is less general and moe 
particular than the proof of the earlier and vagve 
matter, as the two points of view had in the inten 
become far more sharply differentiated (though 
like as sharply as they are to-day), We have & 
figures of well-to-do recusants, of old-establi 
justices of the peace, the proportion of the House’ 
Lords, and the proportion of the people living ® 
London who were willing to sacrifice their livel 
by exile rather than even momentarily abjure at 
moment of the Popish Plot. All these and 
forms of evidence converge upon the figure of 
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a seventh (or a little less) of the population as being 
so ardently Catholic as to be prepared to suffer per- 
secution. I have said that I think an equal amount 
may fairly be allowed to all that ‘‘ penumbra ’”’ rang- 
ing from the practising but timid Catholic to the 
man with mere vague sympathies of family or tradi- 
tion. We must remember that at that date there were 
of survivors from the time when the whole 
issue was still doubtful—for instance, John Milton’s 
brother, the Catholic judge. 
After 1688 the breakdown went with the rapidity 
of a rout after a lost battle, and shortly before the 
French revolution the isolated Catholic population 
was less than one in a hundred. 
I am, etc., 
H. 


FACTS FOR EMIGRANTS 


SIR,—I have read the ‘ Facts for Emigrants’ 
article with keen appreciation as I have lived in 
Ganada and realize how fair and straightforward your 
article is. Just now, when so many rumours for 
and against Canada are rife your correspondent’s 
experiences are very valuable. The absence of class 
distinctions, the need of hard work, the kindliness 
of the welcome, the great opportunities waiting, are 
so foreign to English conditions that they must be 
experienced to be understood. Your correspondent 
gives a vivid picture of conditions: the housing and 
rent question, the employment question, the charity 
question, business, and the cost of living—all differing 
very much from conditions here. He throws a 


searchlight, too, on the liquor trade under Govern- - 


ment—the ‘‘beer parlours’’ and the ‘‘ frightful beer ”’ ; 
having to take out a licence for yourself at the cost 
of 8s. before you can purchase a bottle of whisky 
which costs you £1 and which you may not open 
except in your private room. These facts about the 
“trade”? under the wing of the Government are 
very 4 propos just now when the Liberal and Labour 
parties here in England are introducing State Control 
into their programmes. 
I am, etc., 
H. W. Tuomas 
Westgate, Sudbury, Middlesex 


‘SATURDAY ’ COMPETITIONS : LATE ENTRIES 


SIR,—I gather from your letter of October 19 that 
there is an epidemic of late arrivals of entries. I have 
been a competitor for some years, and this is the first 
time a contribution of mine has been reported too late 
for consideration. It would be interesting to know if 
other delinquents, whose efforts have, of course, been 
ttlegated to the oblivion of the waste-paper basket, 
are, like myself, victims of the Post Office. If so, it is 
obvious that the irregularity is due to belated delivery 
and not despatch, and that my making any complaint 
locally is out of the question. As I posted my entry 
at about 6.30 p.m. on Wednesday last at the Sutton 
General Post Office, it should have been delivered at 
King Street by first post on Thursday morning. 

In these days of competitions one hears that the Post 
Office is unable to deal with all the correspondence 
volved to ensure prompt delivery. And it is more 
than probable that ‘‘ Competition ’’ marked envelopes 

be held up as being considered of least importance. 
ould it not be as well to delete your instruction to 
solvers to head their envelopes ‘‘ Competition ’’? I 
Sure that my fellow competitors are always 
axious, in their own interests, to be ‘‘ in time,’’ and 
the waste-paper basket eventuality is more often 
not due to misfortune and not, as you so 
pkasantly put it, to defiance. 
I am, etc., 
G. W. H. Iaco 


is letter was written in reply to a circular which, 
to the continuous late arrival of entries, we 


found it necessary to send to competitors whose efforts 
were for this reason disqualified. As it is likely to be 
of interest to numerous other competitors who, 
whether deservedly or undeservedly, have suffered in 
a like manner, we print it. The attention of all 
Acrostic solvers is directed to the notice printed at the 
head of this week’s Acrostic column. We have 
adopted — without exaggerated anticipation — our 
correspondent’s suggestion of deleting the word 
Competition from the envelopes. Will solvers 
note that from this week onwards the word 
** Acrostic’? should be written in the top left-hand 
corner of their envelopes? This change has been 
incorporated in the rules.—Ep. S.R.] 


THE RIGHT OF CITIZENSHIP 


SIR,—I am sure there are many others who will 
vote for the first time this year, and who, like myself, 
are rather vague as to the exact meaning of the term 
‘*Election,’’ and of the difference between the various 
parties concerned. Frankly, they come to my mind like 
this. The Labour Party comprises those who have a 
hatred of ‘‘ the Fat Capitalist,” and who mean to 
see that the hire shall be worthy of the labourer. 
Obviously this party should not be allowed to put one 
of themselves in power, but rather they should be 
governed by a superior body who sees that justice 
is meted out to them in a wise way. 

The Liberals are a set of hard-working, earnest 
individuals who uphold each other rather than a King; 
they spend their spare time in organizing Debates, 
Social Gatherings and Moral Societies for the propa- 
gation of something or other, but are apt not to 
believe in what “‘ the eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard.’’ In a school, this type of person would have 
a fair amount of power, and would be highly 
respected, but he would not be captain of the school ; 
so also, on a larger scale, such a one would not do 
for a Napoleon or a Disraeli. 

The third party seems to me_ representative of 
aristocracy; that is to say, superiority of intellect, 
method, and manners. I think the Labour Party 
should state their needs, the Liberals discuss them, 
mash them up as it were, and let the Conservatives 
hold the power of a wise decision. 

Politics, to me, are a mass of facts precariously sup- 
ported on a fog of words. If one had to earn the 
title of a citizen of no mean city, before having the 
right of a vote, by a test of general knowledge, I 
think it would be an advantage to the country of the 
future. Such a test should include not only the mean- 
ing of the usual political terms, but questions on 
road laws, on the geography of our city, and some 
general law. 


I am, etc., 
ANGELA VERNE 
“« St. Elmo,” 1196 London Road, 
Norbury, S.W.16 


WILD ANIMALS IN CAPTIVITY 

SIR,—As a striking commentary on your recent 
criticism of the whole business of importing wild 
animals comes the description of a fight between 
lions, tigers and bears at a circus performance. We 
are told that the trainer broke two whips on the 
combatants and that a fire-hose had to be used to 
separate them and save his life. He escaped with a 
slight wound. Perhaps the most revolting feature 
of the affair was the reported attitude of the 
spectators. Many left the place, but others, we read, 
were ‘“‘ half anxious and half entranced’; some are 
said to have ‘ thought they were witnessing an 
unusually thrilling act.’ 

There are at present many fine British artistes— 
athletes, acrobats, etc.—out of work. Are we so 
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degenerate as to prefer to the spectacle of human 
agility, strength and grace the thinly-camouflaged 
return to the Roman arena man-and-beast fights 
presented to us under the guise of ‘ performing 
animals ’’? 

Is it not time that sane public opinion, led by a 
sane Press, should make itself heard in a demand 
for entertainments free of dubious excitement and 
unwholesome ‘‘ thrills’? Will you, Sir, lead the 
way? 

I am, etc., 
B. 


THE THEATRE 
LATIN INTERLUDE 


By Ivor Brown 


Fortunato and The Lady from Alfaqueque. By Serafin and 
Joaquin Alvarez Quintero. Translated by Helen and Harley 
Granville-Barker. Court Theatre. 


The Fountain Head. By Ashley Dukes. Arts Theatre Club. 


HERE was a time when the Spanish drama was 

made fearful in this country by unwanted 

matinees of the excellent Echegaray and the 
revered Calderon, whose works were acted with such 
a portentous blend of reverence and incompetence 
that the authors’ fame could hardly survive the well- 
intended salute of so much piety. I have seen and 
suffered the Spanish classics when projected at small 
but intense audiences in such a form and with such 
slowness that nobody could expect anything further 
from Madrid but boredom lying in state. Then came 
Benavente and Sierra, masters of all moods from stark 
to sentimental. The air freshened; we were free of 
the finishing school which Echegaray and Calderon 
had unhappily become. Shades of the Extension 
Lecture and the Higher Certificate dispersed. Some- 
how we had got back from the class-room to the play- 
house. Even though Sierra tried us rather hard with 
his sacred concert, and dramatized religiously with a 
mournful sweetness more proper to a cornet solo, we 
knew that Madrid was not all nunneries nor the melt- 
ing mood the only emotional habit of the town. 

The Quinteros are pure theatre men. They appear 
to write plays as rapidly as Sasha Guitry or Edgar 
Wallace and their total is now, one gathers, about 
equal to Hobbs’s bag of centuries. It is obvious that 
quantity has not crushed quality. They do not care 
a rap for academic instruction and, regardless of the 
rules, they run their pieces together anyhow. What- 
ever may befall their art they are determined that it 
shall not be tongue-tied by authority. Picaresque is 
a national tradition which they are happy to cultivate, 
and they let their plays run free of all constructive 
discipline. Why, for instance, so many people should 
press in and out of the drawing-room of the lady from 
Alfaqueque it is impossible to discover unless one 
realizes at the start that the Quinteros stand 
no nonsense from their characters. The creatures are 
there to serve the convenience of their makers. In 
any case the dramatists are not going to make up 
little excuses of the see-a-man-about-a-dog or go-and- 
get-a-handkerchief type in order to bring their people 
on and off the stage. ‘‘ Small have continual plod- 
ders ever won,’’ say they. They are not plodding 
through probabilities; they conceive it to be the duty 
of a dramatist to take a liberty lightly and to justify 
his theft by pretty satire or swift marriage of wit 
with pathos. 

They write for the actor, for the player who can 
be tender as a Pierrot, as volatile as Harlequin, as 
robust as Joey. And so they come with a nice air 
of innocence into our sophisticated theatre of the 


Left and of the Intellect. Mr. Granville-Barker ha 
summed up the situation perfectly : 


Plays grew so austerely intellectual that their perf 
seemed a profanation; and we saw the actors moving Apolo. 
getically through their parts as if they had been told 
they were rather vulgar people with no real right there & 
all. ... Not, again, that the Quinteros write plays merely 
to provide good parts in them for actors. Their attitude jg; 
sounder one than that. They see the theatre very much « 
our own Elizabethan dramatists saw it—and as Spanish dram, 
tists of that day saw it. Spain, indeed, has held, in this a 
in other things, to a tradition that England lost. Fo, the 
Quinteros, acting, with its airs and graces, its tricks if you 
will, and its simple triumphs, holds not only a legitimate bat 
a most honourable place in the dramatic scheme. Their 
are conceived solely to be brought to being upon the stage 
and after to live a normal life there. 

And so they do their job. Most of their characte, 
are simple representations of ‘‘ humours.” 
literary essences’ are supplied to an audience and p 
great effort of attention is asked from it. We neq 
not worry about symbols or subtleties; this is 
theatre elemental. 

‘ Fortunato’ is defined as a tragic farce, a tit 
which would cover most of the Chaplin films. Indeed 
Fortunato would be a superb Chaplin part. He is the 
workless outcast who, in a city of triumphant 
cannot even make suppliance a success. If he 
he cannot whine; when, in hungry desperation and jp 
furious zeal for his starving children, he determing 
to rob the blind fiddler of his capful of coppers, he 
snatches only to repent, becomes unpregnant of his 
cause, and puts back his puny filchings. At last he 
finds employment in terrified service of a champion 
riflewoman ‘‘ on the halls ’’ ; she wants a human 
to be spread-eagled against a screen which she pa 


terns by making bullet-holes all round his body. We § 


leave him blessed in his baptism of fire; he may bk 
punctured, but his children will be fed. In sucha 
piece as this pathos jostles burly fun; it might har 
been played with more bravura than was shown 
Monday night in Mr. James Whale’s production an 
might have been the better for increase of vigow. 
The first scene was a little flat, but as soon as Mr. 
O. B. Clarence had established the part of Fortunato 
all was secure. It must be a delicious part to play, 
but that need not blind us to the fact that Mr. Clarence 
plays this starveling exquisitely and has good heb 
from Miss Miriam Lewis as the majestic markswoma 
of the music-halls. 
‘The Lady from Alfaqueque’ is a smiling satit 
on provincial patriotism. Fernandita is married i 
material fact to Madrid and to the owner of # 
chocolate factory, but her spiritual union is still wi 
her native town of Alfaqueque. Rustic news, fuste 
dishes, and rustic sweets come regularly to her how 
and with the sweets come all manner of refugees 
know that Fernandita’s home is the Alfaqueque Lege 
tion and dispenses charity to the countryman in tow 
Pity the poor husband who must pay the bills fors 
much largesse, listen to so much blather of provincis 
sentiment, and be for ever the unwilling President ¢ 
the Society of Alfaqueque Men in Madrid. The fir 
of pretenders through Fernandita’s kindly salon make 
a nice rhythm of satiric fun; a little acceleration her 
and there would improve it, but the characters # 
all clearly defined and give fine footing to the playe 
who attempts them. The best work is done by 
Gillian Scaife, Miss Molly Rankin, Mr. | 
Wincott, Mr. John Gielgud, and Mr. Eric Stanle 
Mr. Whale has framed the company in a charm 
setting, and the two Quintero comedies, at ont 
obvious and civilized in their appeal, easy, movi 
and generous to the actor, should be able to draw 
town. Once more we must be grateful to Mr. Ant 


Hall for his gift of Spanish opportunities to a “™ 
audience. 

A pale cast of theory overhung Mr. Dukes s pls 
which had five performances at the Arts : 
Club. He has been so critical of realism that he! 
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appears to shrink in terror from a modern scene 
unless he can make blank verse issue from under 
the bowler hats. It is true that if you want to tell 
a little story about love and listeners’ disenchantment 
and a girl-wife’s rise to womanhood, you will have 
beauty on your side if you give it a medieval and 
Florentine frame; but it is also true that you may 
touch English acting at its weakest. Mr. Ashley 
Dukes, when a little-known dramatist, had great 
fortune with his company in ‘ The Man with a Load 
of Mischief.’ His luck was out last week, despite the 
fact that Miss Alison Leggatt played the chief part 
with characteristic finesse. Miss Beatrice Wilson’s 

ion, Mr. Aubrey Hammond’s setting, and Mr. 
Dukes’s prose guaranteed rightness in many things. 
Perhaps less rightness in trappings and more robust- 
ness in the essence would have been better; the play 
remained like a thing aloof, a picture to quiz and to 
pass by with polite appreciation. I am sure that Mr. 
Dukes has more ideas about the stage than the 
prothers Quintero, with their scribble, scribble, 
gribble. Yet they have something to teach him 
about the importance of being obvious and of aiming 
straight at the attention of your audience instead of 
thinking about the pretty picture that your puppets 
may possibly make. 


MUSIC 
MR. LAMOND AND THE ABBE LISZT 


HE music of Franz Liszt is usually relegated 

nowadays to that last group in the programmes 

of recitals, wherein the pianist lets his admirers 
see what he can do in the way of brilliant runs, swift 
leaps and octaves. So it is heard only by the 
enthusiasts with voracious appetites, who remain to 
demand encores at the end. A few recitalists, indeed, 
essay, usually with more daring than success, the 
great Sonata in B minor—and how often their wearied 
spirits flag before they have got half-way through! 
And how often members of the audience call to mind 
the tale, ben trovato if not true, of Brahms’s slumber 
during its performance! Liszt is no more a name to 
conjure with. Yet there was a time when he was the 
idol, not only of the ladies but of the masses. Urchins 
swarmed up the) lamp-posts outside St. James’s Hall 
tocatch a glimpse of the ‘*‘ Habby List,’’ and cabbies 
cracked their whips and cheered him with all the 
enthusiasm that is now shown by the crowds who 
throng outside the Ritz Hotel when it is known fhat 
Miss Pickford or Mr. Chaplin is about to step into 
Arlington Street. 

Liszt’s popularity was, indeed, mainly a personal 
one. It centred in the magic of his playing rather 
than in his music, and the music won favour because 
twas his, and not for its intrinsic merits. Now the 
Music interests us, not for what it is, but because it 
had so vast an influence upon the technique of piano- 
forte composition. ‘Liszt had, indeed, in comparison 
with a composer like Beethoven, very little to say, and 
the sum total of his ideas is enshrined once and for all 
ithe Sonata. His melodic invention was poor, and, 

t he was concerned with religion, as in the 
Legends of St. Francis, or with love, or was merely 
ng something to which he might apply his 
astonishing fertility of decorative device, his themes 
ae cast in the same mould of febrile sensuality. His 
tomes dance to a tune that plays an important part 
lMthe Sonata, and St. Francis preaches in the same 
Strain as that in which Franz dreams of love. _It is 
Significant that, when Wagner in his dotage sought a 
to express a sensual religious devotion, he 
should have fallen back upon a phrase composed by 
lis father-in-law thirty years before. ‘ Parsifal’ is 


the summing: up of Lisztian emotional piety, wherein 
sex and religion have become inextricably commingled. 
He is reported to have said to the old man, during a 
rehearsal of the Prelude: ‘‘ Listen, you wilt hear 
something of yours.”” He might with justice have 
said that Liszt would hear the epitome of all his music 
and his mentality. 

It was very strange to hear Mr. Lamond, who has 
become so fully identified with the music of Beethoven 
that it is not fanciful to find in him even a physical 
resemblance to that composer, play a whole pro- 
gramme of Liszt’s music last Saturday afternoon. 
One can understand the attraction that Liszt had for 
Busoni, who, besides being a man of tremendous 
intellectual, power, was in the true succession to the 
Abbé as a virtuoso pianist. Busoni built up his 
technique of pianoforte composition upon the founda- 
tion laid by Liszt, and, like him, he was enthralled by 
the problem of transferring Bach’s organ music to his 
own instrument in an adequate fashion. Mr. Lamond 
is not that kind of pianist. He even labours under 
the physical disadvantage of having fingers which 
cannot readily compass the elaborate difficulties of 
Liszt’s bravura writing. The ‘‘ transcendental 
technique ’’ is nothing if the fingers stumble at it. It 
must seem, not easy indeed, but well within the 
pianist’s capacity, and stubby fingers cannot give the 
effect of tremendous brilliance. _Liszt’s pianoforte 
technique was conditioned, just as Brahms’s was with 
such very different results, by the peculiarities of his 
own hands. It was on this side that Mr. Lamond’s 
recital was least successful. 

Nor did the pianist give us the full measure of 
Liszt’s sensuousness. For that we may, perhaps, be 
thankful. His performance of the Sonata was com- 
paratively brusque and dry. Yet the work bore this 
treatment wonderfully well, because there was no lack 
of sonority in Mr. Lamond’s tone, and his intellectual 
grasp of the work as a whole kept it alive and moving 
from beginning to end. This was none of your 
broken-backed, half-hearted performances, and we 
were glad to be spared the slobbering. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—139 


Set sy Gorpon Davior 


In order to introduce further variety into the 
Literary Competitions, and to give competitors an 
opportunity to show their own ideas of what a good 
competition should be and to judge each other’s work, 
we have invited a few of those who have been most 
frequently successful in the past to set a competition 
themselves. The third of these, by Mr. Gordon Daviot, 
is printed below. 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a letter from Owen 
Wister’s Virginian, describing the advent of 
Prohibition in Medicine Bow. 


B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a sonnet in classical 
form on the departure of a Summer Orchestra. 


(Note special closing date) 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review. 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 1394, 
or LITERARY 139s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii, Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
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competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 

Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
‘adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Mr. Gordon Daviot lives far north of the border, 
and it is therefore necessary to stipulate that entries 
shall reach the Editor, addressed according to the 
rules, not later than by the first post on Saturday, 
November 3, 1928. The results will be announced in 
the issue of November 10. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 137 
Set spy Lester RALPH 


_A. Addison has been confronted with a contri- 
bution from Miss Gertrude Stein for publication in 
his paper: he devotes not more than two hundred 
and fifty words of the ‘ Spectator’ to his reasons 
for rejecting the manuscript. We offer a First Prize 
of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea 
for the most convincing parody of his article. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a fragment 
(mercifully restricted to twenty lines) of an Ode in 
the manner of Dryden, celebrating the Power of Jazz. 


REPORT FROM MR. LESTER RALPH 


137A. Judgment of this competition was simpli- 
fied by the committal of clichés such as, ‘‘ It was 
therefore with feelings of mingled pleasure and 
expectation that... ’’ and ‘‘ I was under the pain- 
ful necessity of returning .. .’’; as by a facetious- 
ness that shrank not reference to.‘‘ Yes, we have no 
bananas.’’? Non Omnia committed no crime so deeply 
heinous as this, but kept too far from the core of 
his subject, while neglecting to polish the surface 
thereof. John Amberley’s conceit, ‘‘ Her little 
thought inhabits a tomb of prodigious size stuffed 
with the bodies of dead words,’’ arrested the attention 
without making up for his lack of the true Addisonian 
flavour. Nor is this ingredient markedly apparent in 
James Hall’s neatly ironic concoction, which also 
betrays an inaccurate recollection of Moliére, as of 
Miss Gertrude Stein’s ‘‘ style.’”’ Surely no ‘* lucid 
epistle ’’ could be couched in so cumbrous a medium ! 
I recommend that one prize only be awarded, and 
that to the author of the remarkably graceful piece 
of Augustan prose printed below. 


WINNING ENTRY 


As I was Yesterday walking in my Garden I was 
brought to a Stop, though civilly enough, by a 
Messenger who desired me to accept of a Composi- 
tion by one Mistress Stein, the which he declared to 
be a Writing of Great Quality and an infinite deal 
of Wit. 

Now I am always very well pleased to observe the 
Diversions and Particularities that distinguish one 
Man from his Fellow; and thereupon concluding my 
Walk I seated myself within a Coppice nearby to con- 
sider the Dissertation. 

It bore a singular Irregularity and Wildness in its 
Appearance that did not at once displease me; for I 
am one, you must know, that prefers the Flowers of 
a natural Wilderness to those of a Pleasance that 
are kept alive only by artificial Means. A more 

sisurely Survey brought me to Perplexity and thence 

o a warm Vexation. Where I had thought to 
rejoyce in the Fragrancy and Verdure of a thousand 
wholesome Blossoms here was a Medley of Branch 
and Tendril thickly entangled Each with the Other; 
where I had looked for a Profusion of vigorous and 


groping for Light and administering neither to the 
Pleasure nor the Usefulness of the Piece. Instead of 
the natural Wilderness I had sought here was a Plage 
of Chaos and Confusion. But as I raised my Eyes | 
saw that round about the Thicket where I sat the 
Banks of Primroses were all in Bloom. 

Doris E.tgs 


137B. After Addison the Deluge, as spate anq 
turbid as was even the flow of Negroid Cacophony 
invited by this competition. Many of the entries were 
perfectly bad rhapsodies of Heroic Couplets; the 
formlessness of others recalled the methods of 1374's 
heroine rather than those of Dryden; some clung too 
faithfully to the right model, to the extent even of 
actual quotation; a few were Odes not from, but ip 
the manner of, Dryden. Before dealing with these, 
Angela (‘‘ What shimmying dilemma! Hoy 
delirious! ’’) must be congratulated on her fearless 
championship of a mode far easier to attack than to 
defend. So must T. E. Casson on his delightful 
dimeters telling of Reynard the Fox in a rhythm that 
ingeniously suggests the ‘‘ trot ’’ named after him, 
Pibwob, the effect of whose neat final couplet : 


With sounds Cecilia never made, 
And angels never heard, 


hardly counterbalances the weakness of a sound 
which ‘‘ Mounts upwards to the dreaming sky along 
the quivering air,’’ runs the winners very close. These 
should be, I think, James Hall, first; Valimus, 
second. 


FIRST PRIZE 
. . . But hark! again the horrid crew, 
With scarce a warning tone, 
Sets to—sets to— 
On cymbal, drum, tin sheets, and saxophone : 
Hark, hark! the horrid sound 
Smashing the silent harmony— 
Jarring notes fighting for supremacy ! 
Jazz the notorious! Jazz the renowned !! 
The slavish crowd acclaim the change with glee 
From harmony, from heavenly harmony : 
The bright, gesticulating nigger boys 
Wield full sway o’er the worshippers of noise; 
Lo, they dance, prance; 
Glide and slide, 
Glance and advance 
And—themselves beside— 
Run amok, run amok, run amok; 
Such is the power that in Jazz resides ! 
The crashing ceases! Silence comes again! 
Oh, sweet the pleasure after pain! . 
James HALL 


SECOND PRIZE 


Now at the feast Confusion wait : 
Untune th’ harmonick quire— 
Let Discord break the strings, and sate 
The mighty monarch’s ire. 
Trembling he gazes from the sapphire throne, 
Leans, and forgets the tortur’d air, 
As fierce and loud the twisted saxophone 
Confounds the din with hideous blare; 
The thin piano’s strum 
Tinkles, and falls, and dies: 
Unstay’d the mimick drum 
Steals thunder from the skies : 
In horrid concert banjoes fling 
Their stringéd discord far ;— 
Aloft, aghast, the affrighted king 
Quails at the tonic war. 
The mad musicians fear to tune again— 
Fierce his anger 
At the clangour, 
Fierce his anger after pain. 
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BACK NUMBERS—XCVI 


O look through reviews of fiction written fifty 
T« sixty years ago, reviews of seriously 

ambitious fiction in a seriously critical paper like 
this, is to see that the novel has been promoted to 
an eminence of which few of its practitioners or 
critics then dreamed. There is an odd, rather attrac- 
tive simplicity about the old criticisms, whose writers 
had little suspicion of the kind of technical problem to 
which Mr. Percy Lubbock or Mrs. Woolf have more 
or less recently devoted themselves. Coming, say, 
thirty years nearer our own day, we may see several 
novelists, Meredith, Hardy, Henry James especially, 
throwing out invitations to another sort of criticism, 
but for years they remain without much response. 
They, and the seriously artistic novelists generally, 
are ahead of criticism. Matthew Arnold, saying some 
fine thiags about Tolstoy, can also write such nonsense 
as his declaration that the novel which is perhaps 
Tolstoy’s masterpiece is not art but life, and gains 
as a representation of life by what it loses in art. 
Walter Pater deals with a novelist at length only 
once, and then with a secondary French novelist. 
Swinburne shows acumen enough, but deals only with 
Charles Reade and Wilkie Collins, and, late in life, 
in eulogy rather than criticism, with Dickens. (There 
js a profound terse judgment of his on Balzac, but 
only in passing.) The ordinary critics are little enough 
concerned with the subtler problems of the novel, and 
there is often a trace of ‘‘ only a novel” in their 
treatment of fiction. 

* 


But now it sometimes looks as if the novel would 
become an illustration of technical theories and little 
else. That is to say, the novel of the intellectuals. 
The devil has whispered in the ears of the novelist that 
he must no longer wobble about between the various 
positions which his careless great Victorian predecessors 
occupied as convenience prompted, but in each novel 
must decide once for all whether he is writing as 
omniscient, as the God’s spy of ‘ King Lear,’ or 
limiting himself to what one character would know, 
or—but the methods of approach are many. To me, 
who am incapable of writing a novel, the situation 
of the conscientious novelist seems rather like that of 
Queen Guinevere in the poem by William Morris, com- 
pelled to choose without knowing the consequences. 
The great casual mid-Victorians made no final choice 
at the outset: they knew as much or as little, 
obtruded themselves as often or as little, as seemed 
convenient from one instalment of their novels to the 
next. In the strict sense, they were not artists. And 

* * 


Well, the question arises, in such musings as these 
articles are made out of, whether the novel can 
altogether bear the burden of artistic responsibility 
laid upon it. To begin with, it is not one of the 
primary literary forms. It is a parvenu or a lucky 
bastard. Then, it is very doubtful whether it can 
thoroughly satisfy purely esthetic demands. It is 
impossible to point to any very great drama or poem 
that was not the work of a very great artist; but 
at the head of all novelists we have Balzac, that 
unscrupulous, clumsy, over-productive creature, who 
in a sense bungled every novel he wrote, who never 
produced a page of perfect prose. Do not all other 
novelists look somewhat thin beside him? With 


some few reservations, we can very reasonably com- 
pare Stevenson with Scott and Dumas, and the taut, 
trim, careful work of the later man looks attenuated 
beside that of his careless predecessors. 
Stevenson’s is a simple case. 


But 
It is with Henry 


James that we have fiction at its utmost artistic 
stretch, and however much we may admire him we 
cannot but feel that much of the epical and all of the 
gross energy of life have been excluded from his 
choice, exquisitely ingenious, after all not absolutely 
great work. 
* 
* 


But Henry James himself is out of date. We have 
arrived at the novel which gives us not thought but 
cerebration, not primary passion but faint, self- 
critical letch for passion, not large and conclusive 
action but the twitching of the nerves. Also, we 
have arrived at the novel which is a hold-all for the 
whole of a writer’s mental baggage; and at about 
fifty other types of novel which no mid-Victorian 
could have written. The amount of cleverness put 
into the better fiction of to-day is astonishing. But 
who is satisfied? And mid-Victorian fiction, at: its 
best, did satisfy its contemporaries, and still satisfies 
many people. 

* 


* * 


It may be that fiction does wisely not to challenge 
a strictly esthetic judgment. It may be that the 
cut-and-come again amplitude of the older novelists 
was less dangerous than the planning of their 
successors. It is conceivable that the picaresque 
novel, using that term in its most liberal sense, may 
prove to be the most nearly satisfying sort of fiction. 
But, naturally and rightly, the moderns are not to 
be deterred by such considerations. They are 
excitingly engaged in exploring the possibilities of 
the novel, and why should they stop before those 
are exhausted ? 

* 


Why, indeed. Only, their readers may stop, stub- 
bornly declaring that they will not be dragged further 
along the road to a perfection that seems to them 
unattainable and anyhow not worth the attaining. 
They may admit, those readers, that the older fiction 
occasionally irritates them, by its excessive reticence 
about much that is significant in the relation of the 
sexes, by lapses into puerility, by moralizing, by 
gratuitous disturbance of the illusion. Still, they may 
contend, there is a kind of content to be had out of 
it that the ablest contemporary fiction seldom gives. 
There is there, in the principal mid-Victorians, some- 
thing of the breadth and casualness of actual life, 
whereas a great deal of the best fiction of our own 


day seems to be cramped and tortured by its own 
cleverness. 
* 


* 


I am not saying that such complaints are altogether 
reasonable, only that they are made, out of hearing of 
the intellectuals, and by people who are not illiterate 
fools. They are not peculiar to this decade. To dip 
into the first sixty volumes of the files of the 
SaturDAy REvIEw is to learn that the progress of 
English fiction has been accompanied by plaintive 
outcries from readers who felt it was going too fast 
and in the wrong direction. The reference is not to 
those occasions when alarmed morality has shrieked 
against a particular work by, say, Hardy or Mr. 
George Moore: that was later, and is not truly 
relevant to the present subjection. What I have in 
mind is the almost continuous lament of the average 
intelligent reader of novels that the novelists were 
going beyond his range of sympathy, if not also 
beyond the limits of his comprehension. Will that 
wailing continue? For a while no doubt it will, but it 
seems quite probable that one day we shall see some 
fine novelists swinging back to the very simplest 
tale-telling. 

Srer. 
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REVIEWS 
KATHERINE MANSFIELD 


By Epwarp SHANKS 


The Letters of Katherine Mansfield. Edited by 
J. Middleton Murry. Constable. 2 vols. 
15S. 


R. MURRY, who seems to have been criticized 

for the publication of Katherine Mansfield’s 
* Journal,’ “‘ on the ground that the revelations were 
too intimate,’’ fears that his publication of her letters 
will be criticized for the same reason. For myself, I 
am not inclined to criticize. But this at least must be 
said—that some of these letters, if they are not too 
intimate for publication, are at any rate too intimate 
for free comment on them and on the personality they 
disclose. Katherine Mansfield was what we ought 
to mean when we speak of a rare creature. Her 
health and her uprooting from her native New 
Zealand combined with her genius to lift her into 
some upper stratum of the air. She saw the world 
and the people in it from a great height, so that to 
her it all looked like a collection of toys. But what 
she saw she loved with the rapid, petulant, passionate 
love that is given to toys. There is something in a 
perfect scale-model that moves the heart to an 
unappeasable yearning. We cannot explain why it 
should be so. Perhaps the sight of houses and trees 
small enough for our hands to crush them makes us 
unconsciously wish that the real world were equally 
in our power. We have a delusion of supremacy. 
which, because we know it to be no more than a 
delusion, sets us longing. 

This may be the true explanation of the wistfulness 
that runs through all Katherine Mansfield’s work. 
She saw everything as it were through a diminishing 
glass, with a sort of sharp brightness. That 
curious little instrument lends novelty and charm to 
the most familiar landscapes and interiors, and she 
had it always at her eye. Quite early in these letters 
she says, after describing a day-dream of the entry 
into a country cottage : 

I’m laughing. Are you? The queer thing is that, dreamin 
like that I can’t help living it all, down to the smallest details 
—down to the very dampness of the salt at supper that night 

t spoon... . 

Do you, too, feel an infinite delight and value in detail— 
not for the sake of detail but for the life in the life of it. 
I never can express myself (and you can laugh as much as you 
please). But do you ever feel as though the Lord threw you 
into Eternity—into the very exact centre of eternity, and even 
as you plunged you felt every ripple floating out from your 
plunging—every single ripple floating away and pee Po 
drawing into its circle every slightest thing that it to 5 

“* Detail’ gave her two delights—one, when she 
perceived it, the delight of playing with toys, the 
other, when she described it, the keener delight of 
making toys. Her letters are again and again of 
precisely the same texture as her stories : 

Il fait beau, aujourd’hui. I am sitting in my long chair on 
the terrace. The wind of the last days has scattered almost 
the last of the fig-leaves and now through those candle-shaped 
boughs I love’ so much there is a beautiful glimpse of the old 
town. Some fowls are making no end of a noise. I’ve just 
been for a walk on my small boulevard and looking down 
below at the houses all bright in the sun and housewives wash- 
ing their linen in great tubs of glittering water and flinging 
it over the orange trees to dry, Perhaps all human activity 
is beautiful in the sunlight. Certainly these women lifting their 
arms, turning to the sun to shake out the wet clothes, were 
supremely beautiful. I couldn’t help feeling—and after they 
have lived they will die and it won’t matter. It will be all 
right; they won’t regret it, 

A small, slender bird is pecking the blue bay berries. Birds 
are much milder here, much quicker, properly on the qui vive, 
you know... . 


Sometimes the relation between letters and stories is 
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finds here numbers of rough sketches worked up and 
used later on—for example, the original of the 
parson in ‘ The Daughters of the Late Colonel’ 
who said ‘‘ a little Communion is often every help— 
a great comfort.’’ The idea of ‘‘a little Communion” 
terrified Josephine and Constantia in the story. [t 
puzzled Katherine Mansfield, according to the letter 
in which she describes it. But it really delighted her, 
It was another toy, to be cherished and polished ang 
coloured and eventually used in a life-like scale. 
model. As a matter of fact, all she saw, heard and 
felt was material to her, and she could not help so 
regarding it. The mere contemplation of the world 
set going an ache in her which it was necessary that 
she should attempt somehow to appease, and 
description was the only way she knew of appeasing 
it. Sometimes her evident effort, in a familiar letter 
to a friend, to find the exact descriptive phrase, not 
for that friend’s benefit but for her own, gives her 
an air of affectation. But she is not affected: she js 
only single-minded. Most of the matter in these two 
volumes is no more written to a particular address 
than are her stories: she writes it only in satisfaction 
of her undying desire to focus what she sees in the 
field of her diminishing glass. 

I say that most of the matter of these letters is of 
this sort and I have said also that some of it is too 
intimate for free comment. Katherine Mansfield 
struck the casual stranger, who knew her in one or 
two meetings and in what she wrote, as too alert, 
too strenuously well balanced and on her guard to be 
quite human. If one could see no further than that 
then, it is easy enough now. Her human desires 
for peace and happiness come out plainly and all the 
more poignantly in that one knows how they were 
defeated. She could be human even to the point 
of childishness. There are here stories of cats and 
dolls, little fancies and aspirations, also a “little 
language ’’ (‘‘ bregglechik for ‘* breakfast ’’) on 
which it would not be easy either for the most 
detached or for the most sympathetic critic to say 
anything at this moment. They do, however, play a 
part in one’s final impression of her as a letter-writer. 

Without these touches, which Mr. Murry has wisely 
not suppressed, she would not rank among the best 
letter-writers—rather with the always self-conscious 
Shelley than with Keats. Without them we should 
have no glimpse of the other side of the moon and, 
knowing it to exist, should be dissatisfied with the 
brilliant side which we could see. We have, however, 
been shown the other side and, though I for one 
find it quite impossible to say anything definite about 
the effect it has made on me, I can at least say this, 
that Katherine Mansfield is to me now a much more 
real person than she ever was before. 


AMONG THE CANNIBALS 


Hans Staden: The True History of his Captivity, 
1557- Translated from the German by 
Malcolm Letts. The Broadway Travellers. 
Routledge. os. 6d. 


Hans Staden’s story was first published 
in 1557 it quickly ran into several editions, for 
it is one of the earliest books on the New World to 
appear in Germany. In the curious chapters of 
information which he tacked on to the more exciting 
matter, Hans Staden boasted that he had sailed up 
five hundred miles of the American coast and opined 
that America was ‘‘a large country’ extending 
‘* several hundred miles to the north and south.” 
Only the mercy of God, he told his pious countrymen 
in Hesse, had saved him from being eaten alive by 
the cannibals who had captured him and from whom 
he had escaped, to settle down in Wolfhagen and 


closer than a mere resemblance of texture. One 


enjoy the prestige of an ancient mariner. 
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Central Europe had been out of these American 
adventures. The Hessian who desired to serve the 
conquistadores—and to judge by the example of Hans 
Staden the tradition of the Hessian mercenary was 
already established—was obliged to sail for the ports 
of Spain and Portugal and pick up his service there. 
German gunners were thought much of in the Portu- 

fleet and it was in a Portuguese boat that Staden 
made his first voyage across the Atlantic and met 
the natives in battle. The first five chapters describe 
this voyage and in them Staden does not dwell—as 
later historians do—on the conditions under which 
men sailed to the New World. There are the wonders 
of the flying fish that fall on the decks, the skirmishes 
with the Moors and the French—for there was no 
love lost between the Portuguese and the French 
interlopers—but his eyes are on the New World and 
the savage tribes which are harrying the conquerors 
and playing one nation of white men off against the 
other. 
It was while serving the Portuguese as a gunner, 
jn an advanced fort on the outskirts of what is now 
Santos, that Hans Staden was taken prisoner by the 
Tupinamba tribe. They were allies of the French, 
and cannibals. It was useless for Staden to protest 
that he was a German and that the Germans were 

well the same nation as the French. The 
cannibals had never heard of the Germans and were 
shrewd enough to ask how he could be a friend of 
the French when he was serving the Portuguese. It 
was decided that he must be fattened and eaten. He 
was stripped of his clothing, given a hut apart, 
endured every kind of ill-treament and ceremonial 
mockery, had his eyebrows shaved off and his beard 

i The natives themselves grew no beards but 
pulled out the hairs of their faces one by one as they 

His owners and their friends would feel his 
limbs and joints to see how he was shaping and 
discuss the portions they had chosen. Immediate 
death was averted by an attack of toothache which 
caused him to become thin. 

He attributed this, and a sickness which began to 
spread among the family of his owner, to the wrath 
af his God. With great ingenuity he increased their 
fears of his God by the interpretation of dreams and 
weather, The savages were impressed and the 
doubtful question of his nationality again postponed 
his execution. Eventually the native fear of harming 
afriend of the French traders put him out of imme- 
date danger, but it was not until a year had passed 
that he obtained his release. He was wounded 
severely in action on the way home to Brest, but 
survived. 

While a prisoner of the savages he was the witness 
of many acts of cannibalism. The bodies of two 
roasted Christians were stored in his hut. He 
describes these scenes in horrible detail and pious 
austerity. The original woodcuts, which Mr. Letts 
has preserved, add an air which is at once comic and 
gtuesome. Staden’s piety was intense—he opens his 
tarrative with the 107th Psalm—and he used to go 
round and comfort the other victims who were cap- 
tued from time to time. The Christians were 
dejected; and one half-caste to whom Staden said, 
“They could eat his body only but not his soul,” 
Was distinctly sceptical. The native prisoners were 
far more cheerful. This was the kind of thing to 
which they were well used. One man, Staden recalls, 
laughed merrily, and, when courteously asked by his 
tecutioner whether all was in order, replied that the 
pe with which he was bound was far too short 
ad that ‘‘ with his people the matter would have 
been better arranged.”’ 

The simple unsensational manner of Staden’s nar- 
tative and the conscientious way in which he serves 
tup—if that is a tactful metaphor—as evidence of 
the protection and vengeance of the Almighty, alone 
make its truthfulness indisputable. And Mr. Letts’s 


translation has a naive and almost Biblical flavour which 
is most suitable. The book is copiously supplied with 
the notes, prefaces and other appendages necessary 
to this kind of curiosity, and among them is an inter- 
esting speculation on St. James’s legendary voyage 
to South America. Besides Tootal’s translation made 
in 1874 for the Hakluyt Society, this is the first English 
version available to a wider public, and the present 
vogue in the literature of sixteenth-century discovery 
should assure it a welcome. 


& B 


A LIFE OF COWPER 


William Cowper. By Hugh 1’Anson Fausset. 
Cape. 12s. 6d. 


-_- this date it is unnecessary to praise Mr. 
Fausset’s work. His studies of Coleridge, Donne 
and Tolstoy have earned him a special place in con- 
temporary criticism. It suffices to say that this 
biography of Cowper ranks with them. Cowper, it 
is true, is a smaller figure, but Mr. Fausset is not 
less successful in making him the subject of a notable 
study. The interpretation of Cowper’s life which he 
offers may not wholly satisfy everyone, but, like all 
Mr. Fausset’s work, it is suggestive, brilliant, and 
important. 

Cowper was born at a desolate village between St. 
Albans and Dunstable, of parents of somewhat 
opposite qualities. His mother was of extreme sensi- 
bility, his father was a man of reputed good sense. 
Of his mother he was deprived at the age of ‘six, and 
this may be accounted the first in a lifetime of mis- 
fortunes. At his first school he was shockingly 
bullied by one ruffian, his father was apparently 
unmindful of the ways of boys to boys and was so 
far original in his idea of the way of a father with a 
son as to give him a treatise on suicide to read and 
comment on at an early age. At Westminster School 
Cowper was fairly happy, but when he read for the 
bar he was morbidly affected by the loneliness of his 
rooms in the Temple, and the thought of appearing 
before the House of Lords for examination for a post 
preyed on his mind to such an extent that he 
attempted to take his life. Laudanum, drowning, and 
hanging all failed, but with the assistance of an 
Evangelical leader he succumbed to the first of his 
many attacks of melancholic madness. 

In Mr. Fausset’s diagnosis, Cowper, on his tem- 
porary recovery, made a fatal compromise between 
poetry and religion. He thought himself converted 
but he had really only accepted the tyrant God of 
Evangelicism. According to Mr. Fausset’s interpreta- 
tion he lacked the strength to rise to mysticism and 
his subsequent life was clouded by this fatal mistake. 
Ultimately he abandoned religion. Mr. Fausset 
writes : 

Certainly his abandonment of religion was as irrational as 
his participation in it had been, but at least it came to 
emancipate the poet in him, In religion he had both indulged 
his weakness and dissipated his s' 
remained, defined for the rest of his life in the delusion of 
br anes which Evangelicism had done so much to fix and 
The delusion was that God had intended him to 

commit suicide and that his failure to do so was an 
unforgivable sin. But it was not religion alone which 
was to blame. Early in life he had been forbidden to 
marry or have any meeting with the woman he had 
genuinely cared for. As a boy he had suffered at the 
hands of a bully. And the ministrations of men of 


the fibre of John Newton were not the best for one 
as highly sensitive as Cowper. 

In Cowper’s later life there were brighter pa 
as, for instance, in his relations with Lady Austen, ti 
they were terminated by his preference for his muse. 
And the melancholy tone is relieved by instances of 
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his wit, and of his sympathetic understanding of 
animals, One instance of his wit is worth quoting. 
In a letter he wrote: 

An officer of a regiment, part of which is quartered here, 
gave one of his soldiers leave to be drunk six weeks, in hopes 
of curing him by satiety ;—he was drunk six weeks and is so 
still, as often as can find an opportunity. One vice may 
swallow up another, but no coroner in the State of Ethics 
ever brought in his verdict, when a vice died, that it was 
felo de se. 

An example of Cowper’s humour is his descrip- 
tion of a Mr. Ashburner, an undertaker: ‘‘ He might 
be truly said to march; for his step was heroic, his 
figure athletic; and his countenance as firm and con- 
fident as if he had been born to bury others, and was 
sure never to be buried himself.’’ Mr. Fausset makes 
the comment: ‘‘ That the majestic undertaker was 
dead within a week of the writing of this letter was 
an apt demonstration of the tragi-comedy in life to 
which Cowper was so finely sensitive.”” And in dis- 
cussing his letter-writing: ‘‘ It was because Cowper 
satisfied in letter-writing both his heart and his head, 
his classical temper and his human sympathy, each 
correcting any tendency to excess in the other, that 
he derived such comfort from it. In this activity he 
possessed his world and so possessed himself.’’ 

Mr. Fausset’s final judgment is that Cowper was 
mad because he was too negatively sane to extend 
his thought into regions of super-rational experience. 
‘* He was dispossessed because he was too self-pos- 
sessed. He was a moralist who could only have 
achieved moral well-being by becoming a mystic.’’ 
Cowper’s life was a series of misfortunes of which 
the influence of religion, in the form he knew it, was 
not the least. He ‘‘ fell under the influence of a 
religious movement which excited his nerves without 
satisfying his reason, and, by divorcing his religious 
instinct from his poetical, made it impossible for him 
to harmonize his nature in creative experience.’’ 

Mr. Fausset wonders whether he may not have 
exaggerated the destructive part played in Cowper’s 
life by Evangelical doctrine, and have allowed too 
little for the inexplicable. His plea that his attempt 
to explain Cowper’s never wholly irrational or unin- 


_ telligible melancholy ‘‘ may win a little new ground 


for human understanding from the meaningless 
province of mysterious dispensation ’’ is one to be 
judged in the light of the whole of his deeply 
interesting book. 


THE FIRST LIBERAL LEADER 


Charles James Fox. By John Drinkwater. Benn. 
25s. 


HERE is a tradition of distinction in the 

biographers of Charles James Fox and it is main- 
tained by his latest historian. Lord John Russell 
wrote a ‘ Life,’ there is the classic work of Sir George 
Otto Trevelyan—more concerned, it is true, with the 
period than its avowed subject—and there are also 
two other modern biographies which, oddly enough, 
Mr. Drinkwater does not seem to use, viz., those by 
Mr. Wakeman and Mr. Hammond. The work of the 
last-named writer seems comparatively little known, in 
spite of its merits and the reputation of its author. 
That of the former the present reviewer has special 
cause to remember, because in Oxford it was almost 
undiscoverable and the Bodleian copy has half a dozen 
important pages lacking. One would almost seem 
to be describing a medieval manuscript rather than 
a modern biography. Mr. Drinkwater, if he lacks 
some of the virtues of the professional historians, has 
qualities of his own which should make his book 
widely read. He conforms to the fashion which 


_ decrees that new manuscript material must be used 


in all ‘‘ serious”’ work in utilizing the Hinching- 
brooke MSS., and he gives a fresh turn to some long- 
standing controversies. 


The most celebrated episode in Fox’s career 
the one in which his conduct has been most free} 
criticized was the condition with North, whom he an 
for years most bitterly assailed. Some defence of 
Fox is possible. It may be argued that it was prin. 
cipally North’s American policy which had been 
attacked and that when the American question was 
settled there was nothing in the politics of either to 
prevent harmonious co-operation. Mr. Drinkwater’s 
interesting defence is as follows: 

It was plain that Shelburne 

more the the Ring, vend the 

danger to the state was one that to Fox’s mind, in the 

of seven years’ experience, must be, averted at any cost, 

chief aim of his long and impassioned opposition had bees 

directed against this very evil. Shelburne must be over. 
thrown. . . . Fox needed support—the support of additiong 
votes, and for this he must go to North or nobody. 

““ At any cost ’’ covers much. In this instance jt 
covers the fact that Fox had not only criticized North's 
policy but his character. He had charged him with 
corruption and had threatened impeachment. Fox said 
that only success could justify the coalition and it was 
a failure twice over, for it wrecked the Whig party, 

On the question of the Indian Bill also Mr. Drink. 
water defends Fox, pointing out that Parliamentary 
control was provided for. But it was precisely in 
Parliament that corruption was greatest. The 
Regency debate, in which Fox’s conduct has also been 
criticized, is not treated in detail. Fox made the 
tactical blunder of arguing that the Prince of Wales 
had ‘‘ an inherent right” to be appointed Regent, 
which gave Pitt the opportunity of attempting to 
“* un-Whig him for the rest of his life.’’ Pitt main- 
tained that the Prince had, not an inherent right, but 
an irresistible claim. The truth is that political fact 
and constitutional and legal theory do not ultimately 
agree, and this was the ultimate question. There is 
no possible legal answer to an argument 
that everything done since 1688 is legally valid, 
except that the revolution has been accepted and that 
there is no particular reason for choosing 1688 rather 
than 1485 or 1399, or, if anyone prefers, 1066. 

Lastly, Fox’s opposition to the war against revo 
lutionary France and against Napoleon has been 
criticized. It is possible that Fox himself, had he 
been in office might have avoided war. Pitt tried 
hard to avoid it, but less hard than he might have 
done. When war broke out after the Peace of Amiens, 
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General Literatuve 
MULTIPLEX MAN 


The Origins of Inventions 
by Hendrik van Loon. Author of 


* The Story of 
Illustrated 108. 6d. 


ON BEING A FATHER 
by E. M. and K. M. Walker 5s. 


THE TRAGEDY OF JOHN 
RUSKIN 
by Amabel Williams-EFilis 12s. 6d. 


COLLECTED POEMS 
by A. E. Coppard 5s. 


WILLIAM RANDOLPH 
HEARST 
An American Phenomenon 


by John K. Winkler 12s. 6d. 
THE LEGION OF THE 
DAMNED 

by Bennett J. Doty 7s. 6d. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN 


by Frederic Whyte 158. 
JOHN LAW 

A Fantastic Financier (1671-1729) 

by George Oudard 10s. 6d. 


WILLIAM COWPER 
by Hugh I’Anson Fausset. Author 
of “ Tolstoy,” etc, 12s. 6d, 


CONTEMPORARIES OF 
MARCO POLO 
Edited by Manuel Komyoff 
12s. 6d. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 
W. H. DAVIES, 1928 
by W. H. Davies 7s. 6d. 


WITH 
Essays by Hilaire Belloc 7s. 6d. 


THE BEST POEMS OF 1928 
Selected by Thomas Moult 6s, 


HEAVEN’S GATE 
by N. C, Raad. Author of “ Life 
and Love ” 58. 


HOW THE REFORMATION 
HAPPENED 
by Hilaire 108. 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
REVOLUTION AND THE 
EMPIRE 
7 The Marquise de la Tour du 
158. 


TH= LURE OF BIRD 


WATCHING 
by E. W. Ilendy 
With an Introduction by J. C. 
Squire 7s. 6d. 


THE CANTERBURY TALES 
by Geoffrey Chaucer 
Unabridged. Illustrated by 


Russell Flint, r.w.s. 253. 
THE SOUL OF CHINA 
by Richard Wilhelm i §s. 


— QUEEN OF SCOTS 
Margarete Kurlbaum-Siebert 
lated by Mary A. Hamilton 
tos. 6d. 


THE PLAYGOER’S HANDBOOK 
TO RESTORATION DRAMA 
by Malcolm Elwin 6s. 


THE BURNING BUSH 
Poems by Louis Untermeyer 6s. 


THE STAR-SPANGLED 
MANNER 
American Impressions 
by Beverl 
Twenty Five, 


Author of 
7s. 6d. 


wings and Interpretations 
by Low and Lynx 108. 6d. 


ABOUT OURSELVES 
A Psychology for Normal People 
H. A. Overstreet. Author of 
“ Influencing Human Behaviour ” 


7s. 6d. 


A DIPLOMATIST IN THE 
EAST 


Recollections 

by Sir Arthur Hardinge, G.c.M.c, 
Author of * A Diplomatist in 
Europe ” 16s, 


STRANGE INTERLUDE 
A Play in Nine Acts 


by Eugene O’Neill 7s. 6d. 


Count Hermann Keyserling 


slated by Maurice Samuel 
21s. 


AMERICAN PROSPERITY 
Its Causes and uences 
by Paul M. Mazur 10s. 6d, 


Fiction 
* 
THE PATHWAY 
by Henry Williamson. Author of 


'Tarka the Otter,” awarded the 
Hawtho: wthornden Prize, 1928 7s. 6d. 


All the prices in the above list are net 
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MARY WEBB 
Collected Edition 
1. Gone to Earth 
2. Seven for a Secret 
3. The House in Dorer Forest 
5s. each volume 


SILVER CIRCUS 


by A. E. Co 
Author of “ Field of 
Mustard,” etc. 7s. 6d. 
BEST SHORT STORIES OF 1928 
English 
Edited by Edward J. O’Brien 
7s. 6d. 


WITH MALICE TOWARD 
NONE 


by Honor: Willsie Morrow. 
Author of “ For Ever Free ” 
7s. 6d. 


THE ISLAND OF THE 
ARTICOLES 
by Andre Maurois 
Translated by David Garnett 
Illustrated by Eward Carrick 


THE LIFE OF H.R.H. THE 

DUKE OF FLAMBOROUGH 
by Laurence Housman. Author of 
“ Uncle Tom Pudd,” etc. 7s. 6d. 


THE VICAR’S DAUGHTER 
by E ae Author of 
etc. 78. 6d. 


THE STRANGE CASE OF MISS 
ANNIE SPRAGG 
by Louis Bromfield. Author of 
“A Good Woman,” etc. 7s. 6d. 


Books for Boys and Girls 
* 


A PAIR OF ROVERS 
by John Lesterman. Author of 
“ A Trafalgar Lad,” etc. 
The new author for Boys 
Illustrated by Rowland 
78. 


GREEN MAGIC 
A selection of the world’s best 
Fairy Stories made by 
Romer Wilson 


Illustrated 7s. 6d. 


THE DUTCH TWINS 
by Lucy Fitch Perkins 
Illustrated 5s. 


DR, DOLITTLE’S GARDEN 
7s. 6d. 
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Fox said that if the argument was about Napoleon’s 
policy of aggrandizement, then few countries would 
suffer more on that score than England, for, he said, 
England had gained more in India than France in 
Europe. The ministry, it might be added, was 
further embarrassed by the fact that it had violated 
one of the provisions of the treaty of peace. 

The relations of Fox and George III form an inter- 
esting and virulent chapter in the history of parties. 
But Mr. Drinkwater brings evidence to show that at 
the last the King’s attitude had changed. When he 
heard of Fox’s death he said, ‘‘ I never thought I 
should have regretted the death of Mr. Fox as much 
as I do.”’ It was, in truth, ‘* a strange conclusion to 
one of the most relentless feuds in English history.’ 

In Mr. Drinkwater’s view Fox had Liberal ideas 
in advance of his time and nineteenth-century leaders 
reaped what he had sown. Burke occupies a some- 
what analogous position in regard to Conservatism, 
which was the issue of his reaction, and that of those 
who thought with him, to the French Revolution. In 
the history of parties the period was critical and 
crucial, and the controversies of the time still live. 
To our understanding of them Mr. Drinkwater has 
made a distinguished contribution. 


THE EMOTIONS OF CRIMINALS 


Emotion and Delinquency. A Clinical Study of 
Five Hundred Criminals in the Making. By 
L. Grimberg. Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 


HE author of this book defines it as ‘‘ an attempt 

to discuss the delinquent from the standpoint of 
the medical man.’’ Doctors, as such, are concerned 
solely with problems of health and disease, so that 
the reader should not expect from this work any 
light on morality or social politics. The question 
with which Dr. Grimberg concerns himself is that 
of whether or not the criminal—including his larval 
form, the delinquent—is ipso facto a person diseased 
in mind or body. The author decides that he is and 
accordingly discusses his disease and its hereditary 
and acquired elements. 

It is always questionable if true impartiality is pro- 
moted by contemplating a person or his acts from a 
strictly specialist point of view. A kindly patronage 
nearly akin to contempt has long been one of the 
chief hardships to which ‘‘ the poor ’’ have had to 
submit. Now it is the turn of the criminal 
and the ‘‘ delinquent’’ to be ‘‘ studied’’ and 
‘* understood ”” by superior persons who could 
never begin to mutter to themselves _ that 
first axiom of the true psychologist, ‘‘ There, but for 
the grace of God, goes myself.’’? Yet, as one reads 
Dr. Grimberg’s abbreviated life-stories of young 
women who have got into trouble with society, it is 
difficult not to wonder if they differ so very much, 
fundamentally—that is, apart from accidental circum- 
stances—from highly respectable young women of 
one’s acquaintance. 

Then, again, it should not be forgotten that the 
only delinquents who are known as such either to the 
criminologists or to the psycho-pathologists are those 
who are found out. Is it not reasonable to suppose 
that the subnormal intelligence with which the delin- 
quent is commonly credited is indicative rather of 
inefficiency in the art of evading consequences than 
of anti-social tendencies? It does not take a cynic 
to suspect that many of the biggest criminals, even 
in a legal sense—to say nothing of those who run an 
anti-social course just inside the law—are well-reputed 
and successful members of society. 

Dr. Grimberg’s conclusions are a twentieth-century 
variant of those of Lombroso. He does not, like his 
predecessor, contend that criminal stigmata are easily 


recognized by head and ear measurements, or by 
observations of the colour of the hair or the slope of 
the eyes. But he is of opinion that the delinquent 
has an inborn psychic and physical make-up differing 
from that of the rest of us, though psycho-patholo. 
gists are not yet in a position to define the differences 
in detail. He does a useful thing in stressing the 
part which emotional abnormality, as distinct from 
intellectual deficiencies, plays as a causative agent 
in delinquency and crime. A primitive emotional 
make-up and an extreme susceptibility to external 
suggestion are certainly characteristics that stand out 
in nearly all the young delinquents whose stories are 
here analysed. These emotional abnormalities are, 
as the author points out, primarily congenital, 
though it may well be doubted if sufficient recognition 
is given to the determining influence of childish sur. 
roundings, human and material. One is left with the 
impression that the real infective germ comes from 
outside, and that the soil on which it is allowed to fall 
might, nine times out of ten, just as well have brought 
forth good deeds as those we choose to call evil, 


THE MOVIES 


This Film Business. By R. P. Messel. Benn, 
12s. 6d. 


HOSE who have been tempted to condemn the 

film without understanding it will have less reason 
for doing so after reading Mr. Messel’s book on the 
subject. It is not without warrant that he has called 
it ‘ This Film Business.’ Films began as a business 
and a business they remain. They began, we are told, 
in the hands of ‘‘ disappointed fortune hunters,” rem- 
nants of the rabble who had escaped from the revolu- 
tionary centres of mid-nineteenth century Europe, and 
saw in America a refuge and a hope of fortune. It 
is this type of adventurer, first gold-digger then cow- 
boy, who gave the film its first chance of prosperity 
and drew the broad outlines of its character : 

Just as the cowboy mentality forms the basis of the Ameri- 
can mind, so also it constitutes the keynote of what the mind 
produces. The result is the American film as we see it to-day 
. « « sex; and the woman to the strongest . . . the mass of 
America to-day is cowboy at heart. 

The outlook of the cowboy, then, was the film's 
main formative influence during its earliest youth. 
That early upbringing still leaves its mark on the 
flashy but better-educated adult whom we see striding 
across the film world of to-day. Let us give credit to 
what he has achieved, irrespective of his antecedents, 
and we shall be able to give fair play and free devel- 
opment to the film as a personality.. Such is the atti- 
tude we are led to adopt by the vivid and slightly 
brutal survey contained in Mr. Messel’s opening 
chapters. 

From here we plunge more deeply into a considera- 
tion of the film’s real function, and we soon discover 
that on all controversial points the author has a refresh- 
ing dogmatism and a profound belief in the rightness 
of his own judgments. Mr. Messel believes that the 
function of the film is not to tell a story but to convey 
an idea: 

A story can be’ told in pictures: we have only to look a 
‘ Broken Blossoms ’ and at ‘ Robin Hood ’ to see that this is 
so. A story can be told in pictures, helped out by sub 
titles.... It can be done with interest, but always the same 
feat could have been accomplished better with words pure and 
simple. 

That the film has achieved its immense popularity 
largely because of its story-telling gift Mr. Messel 
altogether ignores. That, he declares, is the tremen- 
dous error of its past. He is convinced that our mis 
guided film directors have mistaken the film’s proper 
function and that the blunder of the story habit has 
soaked the film through and through with fallacies. 
Some crowded and witty chapters follow on film critr 
cism, on the actor and the producer—strongly to be 
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: The Secret War Diary 
of President Wilson’s “Silent Partner” 
Ready next Friday 


THE INTIMATE PAPERS 
COLONEL HOUSE 


edited by Professor Charles Seymour 
volumes III and IV, 21s. net each 


Their candour and completeness make The Intimate Papers of unrivalled interest and 
= importance as a record of international politics. Volumes III and IV cover the vital 
years from the entry of America into the War to the close of the Paris Peace Conference. 
With the aid of hitherto unpublished cables and letters they make many dramatic 
revelations and throw new light on the inner history of the period. 


ERKEST BENN LIMITED 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street 


THE 
STRANGE CASE 
OF ANNIE SPRAGG 


Louis Bromfield 


A NEW WAY WITH CRIME 


FENNER With a by 
TAURENCE HOUSMAN net 


Mr. Fenner Brockway was, with Mr. Pht Hob- 
house, the Secretary of the Prison System — iry 
Committee, and Joint- Editor its 

uch 


Prisons To-Day,” in 1921. has been aie 


on the problem of crime and in criticism of the Author of ‘ 4 Good Woman,’ etc. 
present penal system, but this is the first time that 

comprehensive alternatives — been put forward in 

detail. The lem of the death-penalty is fully * 


discussed, a alternative methods of dealing with 
murderers are outlined. 
Ready Nov. 1st 


*Is a thing of sheer beauty from first to last. 
In construction it bears some relationship to 
that other American masterpiece, Thornton 
Wilder’s ‘ Bridge of San Luis Rey,’ since the 
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Fiesole; an evening during which all the 
REVOLUTION ICAL THOUGHT charaéters touch the circles of each others’ 
Pros. rare Hit Uae lives for however short a time. But each 


of Dijon. Author of “ The 
Fall of Robespierre and 
other Essays.” Translated 


from the French CATH- 
ERINE ALISO PHIL- 
LIPS. Ss. net 


Albert Mathiez ranks among 
two or three outstand- 
ing authorities on the 
French Revolution. In this 
work, admirably | docu- 
mented by his personal 
investigations of the men 
and sup- 
plement surprisi 
abundance of 
mation, he throws new 
light upon conditions and 
events hitherto left partly 
or wholly obscure. 
Just ready 


ELBERT DUNCAN 
OMAS, he 
Prof. of Polit. Science, 
Univ. of Utah, 18s. net 


This book reviews the 
political theories and prac- 
tices of the Chinese during 
the great, formative Chou 
riod (1122—249 B.c.), one 
of the most interesting 
epochs in Chinese history. 
It cannot but be of value 
to students of political 
science who will read with 
interest how the Chinese 
evolved political theories 
and adopted political prac- 
we been 
to re as 
wholly of 
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WILLIAMS AND NORGATE LTD. 


38 GREAT ORMOND STREET 


— W.C.1 


chapter shows the lives of the individuals, and 
thus explains indireétly, but with consummate 
art, their relation to the whole. . . . The 
histories of the priest; and the two sisters, so 
unlike both in face and nature, yet both so 
passionate though differently diredted, are 
touches of real genious. Indeed the book 
throughout bears that stamp. . . . It is an 
exquisitely balanced, sincere, and moving 
piece of work.’ Morning Post 


7s. 6d. net 
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recommended to the production managers of all 
studios in all countries—on the jingoist film, on the 
screen’s illusion of space, on historical, truthful and 
fantastic films, until at length we arrive at the abstract 
film, ‘‘ presenting design in emotion.” ‘‘ The abstract 
film, like the abstract picture, seeks to represent 
nothing, and above all it must narrate nothing. Its 
model is the Bach fugue, something absolutely cold, 
and at the same time absolutely beautiful.” We quail 
a little before this new quest of the absolute, but Mr. 
Messel, from first page to last, will have no nonsense 
with us. That is the value of his book. It solidifies 
controversy. It comes to grips with a subject which is 
notoriously hard to attack, to reduce to terms. 

However much we may rage at his categorical 
denials and imperatives, his hurried, kinematic style, 
his abrupt transitions of thought and: the careless 
arrangement of his chapters, we are never in doubt 
as to Mr. Messel’s sincerity, and we are always con- 
scious that here is a critic who writes with a real sense 
of responsibility towards his subject. That is some- 
thing new and valuable in film criticism. Mr. Messel 
perceives only too well the terrific power of the kinema 
to make or unmake mankind, and he passionately 
desires that this power shall be rightly used. 


THE MUSIC HALL 


** The Man Who Broke the Bank.’’ By Charles 
Coborn. Hutchinson. 18s. 


T is many years since London audiences were 

thrilled and delighted by ‘ Two Lovely Black 
Eyes ’ and ‘ The Man Who Broke the Bank at Monte 
Carlo,’ and it may come as a surprise to some readers 
to discover that the singer of these two popular songs 
is still alive. Mr. Charles Coborn is not only alive, 
but, at the age of seventy-six, he is enjoying the best 
of health, is a tireless pedestrian, an active church- 
worker and (as this volume proves) an extraordinarily 
good story-teller. 

Charles Coborn—his real name, it appears, is Colin 
Whittam McCallum—was born at Mile End, the son 
of a ship-broker, and a Freeman of the City ‘of 
London. He started life in a commercial office and 
then, yielding to an irresistible impulse, went on the 
stage. He was contented in those days with a weekly 
salary of twelve shillings and sixpence, and it was 
long before he earned much more. In 1882 he mar- 
ried and he and his wife spent their honeymoon at (of 
all places!) Glasgow, ‘‘ with fifteen shillings as our 
store of wealth and one week’s engagement ut twelve 
pounds.” 

Mr. Coborn has many stories to tell of the London 
music-hall in those far-off days and there are some 
pleasant memories of Dan Leno, G. W. Hunter and 
G. H. Chirgwin—known to the last generation as the 
‘* White-eyed Kaffir.”” On one occasion Coborn 
scored rather neatly over a member of his audience. 

I was surprised and annoyed one evening by seeing a 
student climb from the ground floor into the circle. I went 
up to him and remarked, very quietly, “‘ There’s a door to 
this part of the house.”’ Sticking a monocle to his right eye 
he gazed on me for a moment and then replied, “ I know it. 

I prefer this way.’’ I could see that it would be useless to 

argue, so I said, ‘‘ Oh, yes! I suppose you’re one of the 

Darwinian students.” 

It would be unfair, perhaps, to extract many of 
the plums from Mr. Coborn’s generous pudding. But 
here is a story that simply clamours for quotation : 


On a certain occasion at Windsor a military. band was per- 
forming on the terrace of the Castle. One of the tunes that 
were played so pleased the ear of Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
that she sent one of her ladies-in-waiting to request its repeti- 
tion. The royal request having been granted, the Queen sent 
the same lady again to ascertain the name of the melody. 

When the lady-in-waiting returned she appeared to be reluc- 
tant to give the information. However, she was pressed to 
answer, and accordingly announced that the song was entitled, 
“* Come where the Booze is Cheaper.” Her Majesty, it was 
said, ‘‘ seemed troubled and perplexed.” And I do not wonder. 


An enjoyable book, full of good humour and an 
agreeable optimism. 


NEW FICTION 


By L. P. HARTLEY 


My Brother Jonathan. By Francis Brett Young, 
Heinemann. tos. 6d. 

ens | Aloud. By J. D. Beresford. Collins, 
s. 

Circus Parade. By Jim Tully. Knopf. 7s, 64, 

He Who Fights. By Lord Gorell. John 
Murray. 7s. 6d. 


H AROLD and Jonathan were brothers, sons of 
Mr. Eugene Dakers, poet, sportsman, country 
gentleman and (as was revealed after his death) agent 
for the Fit-U Corset Company. Mr. Dakers had 
married a lady as theatrical as himself : reading about 
them is like listening to a professional elocutionist, 
Harold was the apple of their eye; they made sacri 
fices for him, sent him to an expensive school, and 
drew attention to all his doings, of which getting his 
Blue at Cambridge was the most spectacular. The 
homespun Jonathan, worth all the rest of his family 
put together, attended a day school in North Brom. 
wich and rubbed along as best he might; his ambi- 
tion was to become a doctor as soon as possible. He 
adored his brilliant younger brother—at least so Mr, 
Brett Young says: the force of his affection never 
quite came home to me. Later their relationship was 
to be put to the severest test that it could undergo, 
Edie was above them both in social station. She was 
fond of Jonathan and him she married; but it was 
Harold she loved. Poor Jonathan! He had worked 
most unselfishly as a doctor in the Black Country 
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SILVER CIRCUS 


by 
A. E. COPPARD 


* His books must be reckoned among the 
really significant things that the litera- 
ture of this new century has produced. 
There is nothing else quite like them. 
Katherine Mansfield, had she lived, 
might have been a rival; but there is no 
other. No writer has a livelier and more 
distinctive humour, and none a keener 
sense of the tragic undercurrent flowing 
below the pleasant, shimmering surface 
of life. In Si/ver Circus he reveals again 
all the rare qualities of The Field of 
Mustard and Adam &F Eve &F Pinch Me. 
There is the same wide and various range 
of mood and subjeét, and the same per- 
fe& mastery of effect... . There is not 
one of the sixteen stories in this volume 
that is not a gem—a treasurable posses- 
sion. ‘There is not one that anyone alive 
but Mr. A. E. Coppard could have 
written.’ Morning Post 
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village, triumphing alike over the ignorance of his 
patients and the jealousy of his colleagues. The 
reported death of his brother in the war was tragedy 
enough for him; the return of that brother to life 
(more unexpected to Jonathan than to the reader) was 
perhaps a greater tragedy. How the intolerable 
ménage 4 trois was finally broken up provides Mr. 
Brett Young with his climax. | The conclusion is 
really too exciting to be given here. 

Mr. Brett Young’s work gives a curious effect of 
balance and compromise; it has many merits, but no 
marked individuality. As an artist he is at once pur- 
poseful and easily distracted. He has the quarry 
always in sight, but in the meanwhile he follows a 
very large number of red herrings each a very small 
way. He is a poet; he handles language like a lover 
and can always imprison some aspect of truth in a 
single phrase. He has also, what few novelists 
possess, the gift of depicting men and women in rela- 
tion to their livelihood; because they happen to be 
in love they are not thereby endowed with endless 
leisure. One cannot conceive Jonathan apart from 
his career. This masculine point of view is extremely 
refreshing. It is true that Mr. Brett Young dwells 
too much on medical technicalities; when one of 
Jonathan’s patients is overtaken by a mortal hiccough 
Mr. Young comments, ‘‘ Nothing that he could sug- 
gest would stop those terrifying automatic contrac- 
tions of the diaphragm.’’ The hypochondriac will 
find these ‘‘ organ recitals ’’ more than a little dis- 
quieting. But the point I want to make is that the 
unity in ‘ My Brother Jonathan’ is not so much an 
artistic as an artificial unity, imposed by the plot (a 
rather rigid, though an excellent one). The diversity 
is natural enough. Mr. Brett Young gets his inspira- 
tion from without, not from within. He has a gallery 
of portraits which have little family likeness, a reper- 
toire of incidents that are completely spontaneous and 
fresh. In his power of making life yield new material 
he has no superior among contemporary novelists. In 
this he is like a writer of the old school—a general 
practitioner, not a specialist. And it is clear his pro- 
gress has not stopped yet. His limitation is a certain 
literal-mindedness, an odd complement of his poetical 
faculty. He lacks a sense of proportion in details; 
he selects but he cannot ignore; the quality of his 
attention does not vary; he gives a generous ear to 
all the claims of life. ‘ My Brother Jonathan’ is an 
achievement of which he may well be proud. 

How does a novel come to life in an author’s mind? 
Which suggests itself first, theme, character, or situa- 
tion? In ‘ Writing Aloud’ Mr. J. D. Beresford out- 
lines, not without self-complacency, his own method. 
Mr. Beresford has a single thesis, he tells us; the need 
for the re-education of the individual. He imagines a 
young girl, J.-J., apparently the child of well-to-do 
parents, but really the daughter of a servant, who 
deposits the infant at midnight in the house of her 
former employers. The girl grows up an old- 
fashioned type, with long skirts and long hair. At the 
threshhold of womanhood she sees her supposed father 
kissing a woman not his wife. She is horrified, recoils 
from the thought of human love and becomes 
religious. The problem: how is this psychic bruise 
to be healed, so that she may fall normally in love 
with the young mathematician, Michael? Mr. Beres- 
ford manages very successfully to arouse one’s interest 
and divide it equally between the creator and his 
creations. The story is so deeply imbedded in Mr. 
Beresford’s ruminating consciousness that one would 
think it could have no life of its own; but it has. 
And the modification his ideas undergo lend a kind 
of excitement, as of a problem in algebra being skil- 
fully solved before one’s eyes. Mr. Beresford does 
not scruple to take himself seriously as a writer, 
remarking that this or that idea occurred to him at 
tea, but this he must do to retain one’s confidence in 
his showmanship. His account of the origin of his 
ideas, of how apparently unrelated thoughts and 
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experiences invade his conception of a stop 


and change it, is convincing, as are many ¢ 
his observations upon human nature: 

But how very few le interested ; 
in general! Most of us have a passionate distaste for be; 
explained. We like to believe in our own powers of intelle 
and will, and the most distant suggestion of automatism, g 
being the creatures of a force within ourselves that we 
not know how to control, is repellent. 

Theorizing about anything so personal and unstabh 
as the figments of one’s own mind, that have not 
been granted even the life of the printed page, seeny 
a forlorn endeavour; but Mr. Beresford has brought 
it off. 

‘Circus Parade ’ is full of strong stuff. The pa. 
ticular circus Mr. Tully describes is an_ itineray 
troupe in America. The characters and incidents 
we hope, exaggerated; the incredible exercises a fatg 
fascination on Mr. Tully: 

No man dared to be uncivil with Jock. He was a my 
who would have shoved Napoleon off the road. A dozen yeay 
on the race tracks as exercise boy and later| a famous jockey, 
a murder in his pocket, twenty years in a penitentiary, and hs 
body af sieve for morphine, he was, nevertheless, a strong ani 
humane person. 

I do not believe it. Mr. Tully has humour, but itjs 
unconscious: ‘‘ Gorilla Hally’s skull was fractured 
He became insane. He later became a member ¢ 
the Chicago police.” 

Lord Gorell’s detective is French and imm 
conceited—a super-Poirot. The mystery he has 
solve, however, is not very mysterious or vey 
important. The hero of ‘ He Who Fights,’ young, 
strong, lean and a lover of Dartmoor, finds himself 
in a position where he might be convicted of murder, 
and runs away. His wanderings and terrors ar 
vividly described. The French criminals are enter 
taining but almost too wicked. But this is a 
readable book. . 


Westminster Bank Leaflets 


1. Safeguards for the Traveller 

2. Thirty-nine Advantages (The 
Current Account) | 

3. Foreign Exchange 

4. Stocks, Shares, & Securities 

5. The Financial Machinery of 
the Import & Export Trade 

6. Points before Travelling 


7. The Bank in relation to 
Wills, Trusts, & Settlements 


8. The Choice of a Bank for 
Naval Officers 


The Secretary will be pleased to send copies te 
cation to bim at Head Office 
Westminster Bank 
Limited 
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2s. 6d. net 
each 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Details of the ten most recent volumes of this important and diverting series aj 


2s. 6d. net 
each 


ppear below. A prospectus of the 
eighty volumes now ready is available and will be sent free on application. Over a quarter of a million 


>), 
copies have 

been sold. 

( EOS, or the Wider Aspects of Cosmogony ). 
By SIR JAMES H. DEANS, F.RS. 
f “No book in the series surpasses Eos in brilliance and profundity, for one of the best brains engaged in research } 
gives us here the fruits of long labour in terms that all may understand.”’— Spectator. ‘‘ His extraordinarily ® 
concise essay will be of superlative interest even to those who never find themselves wondering about life and its % 

meaning.’’—Bystander, 
P) HANNO, or the Future of Exploration FORTUNA, or Chance and Design Cs 
a ( By J. LESLIE MITCHELL. By NORWOOD YOUNG. } 
the explorer's task ie A striking study of gamblers and the psychology of gambli 
“ Stimulating, with and the laws of with special ref to te on 

f —Times Literary Supplement. the hazards of Monte Carlo. } 
METANTHROPOS, or the Body of the Future DIOGENES, or the Future of Leisure xe 

: By R. CAMPBELL MACFIE, LL.D. By C. E. M. JOAD. ~ 
“An exceptionally stimulating book, the work of a, clear and eae brilliant and provocative volume.”—Dean Inge, in E } 
imaginative thinker who can his thoughts. y d. ‘“* Those already in a state of grace will velit | & 
Review. Should certainly be read by a large orblic. » calpains his slashing attacks on the vulgarity of wealth, his fore- ¢ 
—Lancet. casts of hideous developments.”—Times Literary 
‘ HERACLITUS, or the Future of the Films EUTYCHUS, or the Future of the 8}, 
By ERNEST BETTS. By WINIFRED HOLTBY. (Nov. o ¢ 
“A lively critic who has devoted close study to his This sprightly byron eet between Archbishop Féne'! a modern ye 

{ subject. who do not accept his generalizations. will be intellectual, and an ordinary “ man in the street” sparkles } 
entertained by his sprightliness..—Daily News. with a gently malicious humour. Ms 

4% AUTOLYCUS, or the Future for Miscreant ALMA MATER, or the Future of Oxford and ‘ 
f By R. G. GORDON, M.D., D.Sc. Youth By JULIAN HALL. Cambridge . (Shortly.) i 
2 What can the medical profession, the social worker, the school e 
teacher, the parent, and the general public do to help the youth. This remarkable study of modern a describes the Univer- \ 

‘ ful delinquent? Methods are ned of dealing with, this sity as this generation has made it, and ys a battle between 5} 
» urgent and difficult problem. sceptics and Wellsian idealists for control of the future.. A 
MRS FISHER, or the Future of Humour y 
By ROBERT GRAVES As 

y This volume, as amusing and witty as the now famous Lars Porsena (in its fourth impression), is concerned with ‘ 
4 contemporary humour and humorists. Full of good stories and provocative attack, it ranges over a wide field of } 
contemporary life. 
KEGAN PAUL 
? Broadway House, Carter Lane, London, E.C.4 vcd 
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SHORTER NOTICES | 


A History of the United States of America. By Robert McEbroy. 
Benn’s Sixpenny Library. 


NO complete and satisfactory work under this title exists, 
although many multiple-volumed sets have been written on the 
political and economic and narrative history of the United States. 
Professor McEbroy, sagely realizing that even a catalogue of 
principal events over a period of four hundred years would have 
been impossible in a pamphlet of eighty pages, restricts his little 
essay to a brief account of the underlyng political ideas which 
brought about such major changes in American history as the 
Revolution, the Constitution, the Missouri Compromise, the Civil 
War, Imperialism, etc. The reader will learn little here of 
dates and battles and personalities, but much of the conditions 
of thought upon which modern America and her institutions are 
based. 


William R Hearst. By John K. Winkler. With an 
Introduction by Wickham Steed. Cape. 12s. 6d. 


MR. WINKLER sums up Mr. Hearst non-committally as “‘ an 
American Phenomenon,’’ and he is never less than polite to this 
restless monarch of American journalism. The life-story is not 
one of those romances which begin with the workless boy and 
the last half-dollar. Hearst’s father was a forty-niner who made 
and lost fortunes in sporting alternation and the young man 
went into journalism quite well equipped for thinking and spend- 
ing in a large way. A modern multi-millionaire must be made 
of metal only if his head is not to be turned a jot and Hearst’s 
whims and vagaries are of the usual dramatic order. To call 
him ‘‘ a card” is hardly sufficient; he is more like four aces 
in one hand with the joker thrown in. His journalistic method 
of “ capture the crowd at any cost ” achieved its captures and 
soon left him free to be the embarrassing partner of the Demo- 
cratic politicians, the champion of ‘‘ America First,’ and the 
great experimenter with and magazine services. Mr. 
Winkler has told the story well instead of\ shouting it like a 
“fan”? and it is a er" that will repay English students of 
sociology as well as of human nature to survey carefully. 
According to the list given by Mr. Winkler, Hearst owns far 
fewer publications than the Berry Brothers. That is worth 
remembering. 


Gorilla. By Ben Burbridge. Harrap. 10s. 6d. 


THERE have been many warnings in recent years that if 
something is not done to put a stop to the harrying of the 
gorilla, that interesting and rather pathetic species may die out 
altogether. The Belgian authorities have recently imposed 
certain restrictions, and Mr. Ben Burbridge assures us, that, in 
the Kivu district at all events, there is now “no danger of 
extinction ’’ by white or native hunters. Mr. Burbridge himself 
did not shoot many gorillas, for his object was not to kill 
them but to photograph them for the “‘ movies,’’ and if possible 
to take a few live specimens home with him to America. In 
both objects he succeeded, but he had to work for them. For 
days] and weeks on end he would follow the gorillas—sometimes 
the same party of gorillas—up hill and down dale, crawling 
along beside them with his camera, occasionally shouting or 
firing off guns to get the requisite ‘* action ” for his film records, 
or springing suddenly out of ambush upon some terrified 
youngster that had got separated from its parents. The gorillas 
—naturally shy animals—must have loathed the sight of him 
and his party. If he did not kill them he almost drove them 
to suicide. Among the very remarkable aphs with which 
this lively book is illustrated, there is one which is full of half 
tragic, half comic, appeal. It depicts a male gorilla at bay. His 
stupid, puzzled face is distorted with annoyance and fear. His 
eyes glance wildly to right and left, seeking a way of escape 
from this army of film-fans and baby-snatchers which has invaded 
the last sanctuary of his unhappy race. Mr. Burbri mong 
other interesting observations—has discovered that gorilla, 
in addition to beating upon his breast to produce that booming 
sound of which we have all heard, will sometimes, when alarmed, 
smite also upon his cheeks. Each generation of gorillas, no 
doubt, is learning new gestures of despair. 


Some Rambles of a Sapper. By H. H. Austin. Arnold. 16s. 


GENERAL AUSTIN’S modest account of a useful and dis- 
tinguished career makes good reading. Most of his soldiering 
was done on the North-west Frontier of India, and his descrip- 
tion of the perils of surveying among trackless hills and awe- 
inspiring river-gorges is very well written. The manners and 
customs of the fierce marauders of Waziristan and the neigh- 
bouring districts are vividly depicted. It is quite new to us to 
learn that if a red-hot iron plate was clapped promptly on to 
the neck of a decapitated trunk, “‘ the headless body would 
perform a series of leaps and bounds, to beat of drum and the 
undiluted glee of Nasirs gathered round to watch its antics.” 
It is almost as strange to the present generation to learn that 
a young officer in 1887 could make both ends meet at Chatham 
on a paternal allowance of £30 per annum in addition to his 
pay of about £140—though General Austin admits that it was 
what’ Steerforth called “‘ rather a tight fit.” 


THE QUARTERLIES 


The Criterion devotes its ‘Commentary ’ to censorship and to 
Herr Ludwig. Prof. Grierson begins a study of Milton with 
comparison of Ruskin’s youth of preparation and Milton’s, ang 
the effect upon his character. Mr. W. J. Lawrence di 
the usual explanation given for double titles in early English 
Drama, and traces some of them to the Licensor’s claim for 
fees. Mr. Orlo Williams has a penetrating study of Henry 
James in ‘ The Ambassadors,’ a good piece of work. A 
on ‘ Style and the Limitations of Speech’ examines the 
culties met with by Mr. James Joyce in expressing his meaning 
in English. It would be tragic if after trying so hard, Mr, 
Joyce were to discover that there was nothing to express after 
all. The Madrid Chronicle deals with Goya, the F 
Periodicals are Russian. The Reviews are signed by Messrs, 
Fletcher, Murry, Dobrée, D’Arcy, Porter, Collingwood and Eliot 
among others—a good team. 


The Quarterly for October opens with a defence of the Public 
Schools against the Labour Party’s charge of class distinctions, 
A paper on ‘ The Substance of Greek Tragedy’ co-relates it 
with the accidents of Greek city life, and examines the 
in our meaning of tragedy. Mr. M. G. Welsh contributes a short 
study of Goldsmith and a happy comparison of him with Mozart. 
Dr. Ashby gives us the result of the last twenty years’ digging 
in and near Rome with admirable clearness. Mr. Mendl dis. 
courses on the futility of ‘ Musical Labels "—even classical and 
romantic—and shows their temporary nature. There is only 
good or bad music. The paper on the career of ‘ The Earl 
of Balfour’ is a piece of good writing and sound criticism. 


The Edinburgh gives us in ‘ The ‘Realm of Minos ’ an account 
of the results obtained by Sir Arthyr Evans in restoring to 
knowledge the remains of the prehistoric culture of Crete. 
Mr. Previté-Orton recounts the story of ‘The Roman House 
of Caetani in the Middle Ages,’ leaving us with a clear sense 
of their historic impertance. The family is interesting to-day 
for its close alliance to our own peerage. Sir C. Oman reviews 
Mr. Parker’s book in ‘ The Roman Legions,’ and takes 
to his views on the mode of promotion of centurions. Mr. F. A, 
Wright has a good subject in ‘ Medieval Latin Poetry,’ and 
gives us some quite good versions. 


The Hibbert opens with a short ‘ Study of Paradox’ with 
plenty of examples. Prof. Lethaby contributes from his experi- 
ence of life a paper entitled ‘ Labour a Manifestation of God’; 
Dr. Marett examines the place of power and goodness in the 
primitive conception of the divine. Dr. Hsin-Hai examines the 
nig of Hardy from a Chinese point of view, and Mr. Carew 

unt studies ‘ The Ethic of Machiavelli.’ 


Science Progress contains papers on the new J-phenomenon io 
X-rays; a good historical account of the discovery of the laws 
affecting the density of gases; how muscles contract; and the 
continued use at the present day of lichens in dyeing. Mr. Reid 
Moir gives an illustrated paper on ‘ Coast Er in East 
Anglia,’ and presses the urgency of dealing with the 
Two long review-essays deal with ‘ Science and Metaphysics in 
Biology’ and with ‘ Fundamentals,’ both of them deeply 
interesting. 


The New Adelphi devotes its ‘ Notes and Comments ’ to the 
Smut-hound, America, and the English attitude towards 
religion. Miss Cornford re-sings ‘ The Three Ravens ’ in another 
key. ‘Women in Europe’ is a chapter from a f 
book by Dr. Jung well worth i for much from 
the modern woman. ‘ Hebraism and Hellenism’ revives 4 
forgotten speech by Matthew Arnold, and examines his reputed 
Hellenism. Mr. John Shand is cruelly severe on the writers of 
prefaces to cheap editions. Mr. Murry traces the insistence on 
ten in Richard II to Shakespeare’s study of the Wars of the 

oses. 
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FINANCE 
" Believing there are great possibilities for ex- 
° pansion of sound undertakings engaged in the : 
manufacture of Building Materials, 
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The Saturday Review 


The Bermondsey Book contains a grim story by Mr. T. F. 
Powys, a poem by Mr. Lawrence Binyon, ‘ Virgil and Beatrice,’ 
_ an essay by Mr. J. Lewis May, ‘ Is Poetry Worth While?’ and 
a number of sketches and papers with every mark of reality 
upon them, 


Antiquity for September publishes a number of reproduc- 
tions of rock-pictures from the Libyan Desert, and a study of 
the archeology of the region. The pictures fall into four 
classes, late palzolithic or Bushman, pre-dynastic neolithic, 
Middle and Late Empire, Roman and later after the introduction 
of the camel into the Sudan. Mr. J. C. Curry summarizes the 
evidence as to the changes of climate in Europe and Central 
Asia, and their synchronism with migrations. In the ordinary 
way another period of climatic change is now due. Mr. G. 
de Geer discusses the methods for the co-ordination of the time- 
scale in measuring geological chronology. Mr. Goole discusses 
some Cornish place-names, and Mr. F. Wildte writes a valuable 
account of Scandinavian Thing-skads, giving photographs of the 
sites of these popular assemblies. Dr. Thomas Ashby gives an 
account of the work done at three Italian Archzological 
Congresses. 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES 
Ricnarpson. By Brian W. Downs. Routledge (The Republic 
of Letters Series). 6s. 


FaMILiaR ON IMPORTANT Occasions. By Samuel Richard- 
son. Edited by Brian W. Downs. Routledge (The English 


Library). 10s. 6d. 
Essays In Satire. By Ronald A. Knox. Sheed and Ward. 
7s. 6d. 


Tue Story OF THE SPECTATOR, 1828-1928. By William Beach 
Thomas. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 

GoETHE AND Faust. By R. N. Stawell and G. Lowes Dickin- 
son. Bell. 15s. 

More Famous Triats. By the Right Hon. the Earl of Birken- 
head. Hutchinson. 21s. 

Frencu Nove.ists. By Frederick C. Green. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Lire or Space. By Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated 
by Bernard Miall. Allen and Unwin. 6s. . 

Fiery Grains. By H. R. L. Sheppard and H. P. Marshall. 
Longmans. 3s. 6d. 

Tue New Universities. By H. G. G. Herklots. Benn. 6s. 

Mrs. Fisuer. By Robert Graves. Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 


VERSE AND DRAMA 


By John Masefield. Heinemann. 6s. 
By A. E. Coppard. Cape. 5s. 
Edited by Stephen Graham. Davies. 


6s. 
Meet Pezopre. By Reginald Arkell. Herbert Jenkins. 
3s. 6d 


MipsumMMER NIGHT. 
COLLECTED PoEMs. 
Tue Tramp’s ANTHOLOGY. 


SECOND Pays. By the Earl of Lathom. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
Opera Synopses. By J. Walker McSpadden. Harrap. 5s. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


Roman Lonpon. By the Royal Commission on Historical 
Monuments. H.M. Stationery Office. 18s. (October 29.) 
Tue oF THE House oF Rotuscuitp. By Count Corti. 


Translated by Brian and Beatrix Lunn. Gollancz. 25s. 
(October 30.) 

LETTERS OF THE EmpRESS FREDERICK. Edited by the Rt. Hon. 
Sir Frederick Ponsonby. Macmillan. 25s. 

Tue Reat Situation 1n Russia. By Leon Trotsky. Translated 
by Max Eastman. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


Tue Intimate Papers oF CotoneL Housg. Edited by Charles 
Seymour. Volumes 3 and 4. Benn. 42s. (November 2.) 
Versaittes. By Karl Friedrich Nowak. Translated by Norman 
Thomas and E. W. Dickes. Gollancz. 15s. (October 31.) 

Forgicn Dipromacy Cuina, 18941900. By Philip Joseph. 
Allen and Unwin. 16s. 

Tue Transit or Ecypt. By P. G. Elgood. Arnold. 18s. 

A Guimpse or Greece. By Edward Hutton. Medici Society. 
18s. 

My War Memoirs. By Dr. Benes. Allen and Unwin. 21s. 

Tue Lire AND TRAGEDY OF ALEXANDRA FEopoRovNA. By 
Baroness Buxhoeveden. Longmans. 25s. 

Tue Lire or Witt1am O’Brien. By Michael Macdonagh. Benn. 
21s. 

Tue Lire or Cuartes M. Doucuty. By D. G. Hogarth. 
Humphrey Milford: Oxford University Press. \. 

Dante Gapriget Rossetti. By R. L. Megroz. Faber and Gwyer. 


15s. 
Tue Tracepy oF Joun Ruskin. Amabel Williams-Ellis. Cape. 
12s. 6d 


Tue COLVINS AND THEIR FRIENDS. By E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 


21s. 
Ausrey Bgarpstey. By Haldane Macfall. Bodley Head, 
(October 28.) 
Royat ELizaBeTus. 


By E. Thornton Cook. Murray. 7s. 6d. 
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POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 
Psgupo-Security. By J. M. Spaight. a. 12s. 
By ‘A. P. Nicholeon, Com 


Tue MEN Pustic Lirg. - Collins 
12s. 6d. 

HE SHADOW OF THE WoRLD’s Future. By Sir Geo andley 
Knibbs. Benn. 10s. 6d. 
Waces Practice AND Tugory. By J. W. F. Rowe. Roy 

ledge. 12s. 6d, 
ost-Wark Bankinc Poticy. By the Rt. Hon. Reginald 
McKenna. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
SPORT AND TRAVEL 
Horse Traininc. By H. S. J. Bourke. Hutchinson, 12s. 64, 


Asout IT AND Asout. By L. E. Gielgud. Edinburgh: Black. 


wood. 12s. 6d. 

HE Matay PENINSULA AND ARCHIPELAGO. By Ashley G 

Dent. (Outward Bound Library). 5s. — 

Tue Ecypt OF THE SojouURNER. By Gladys Peto. Dent (Out. 
ward Bound Library). 5s. 

MOONLIGHT, GIRAFFES AND Fryinc-Pans. By Selma White 


house. Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 


FICTION 


Jenovan’s Day. By Mary Borden. 
(November 1.) 

VENGEFUL Gops. By Gertrude Atherton. 

Get heey Atong. By L. W. Vedrenne. 
s. 6d. 

Tue Hussanptess Wirs. By Irene Rooke. Elkin Mathews and 
Marrot. 7s. 6d. (October 30.) 

Winter Sonata. By Dorothy Edwards. Wishart. 6s. 

Fire Down Betow. By Margaret Irwin. Heinemann. 7s. 64, 

Tue Partnersuip. By Phyllis E. Bentley. Benn. 7s. 64, 

Tue Hince oF Heaven. By Stephena Cockrell. Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Wuite Crow. By Philip Macdonald. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

THe HaMMER oF Doom. By Francis Everton. Collins. 7s. 64, 

eae” OF THE Town. By Lynn and Lois Montross. Harpers, 
s. 6d. 

Caucut! By Homer Croy. Harpers. 7s. 6d. 

DeatH IN Venice. By Thomas Mann. Secker. 7s. 6d. 


Heinemann, 7s, 64, 


Murray. 7s. 6d. 
Allen and Unwin. 


“STANDARD” 
QUOTATIONS 


He did it for the best—of course! 
What would he do it for? 

But did he do it? That’s the test— 
1 want to know no more. 


OME men think to provide for their 

dependants by investing part of their income 
each year. If they die young the provision is 
totally inadequate, and eve: if they live long 
some investments may have depreciated. All 
investments are made for the best; but this is 
cold comfort when, as so often happens, they 
prove unfortunate. 
A ‘* Standard ’’ policy creates immediate pro- 
tection for dependants and cannot depreciate. 
Indeed if the policy is a With Profits assurance 
it will greatly appreciate. For the Standard’s 
present bonus is 

42/-% Annual and Compound, 

and the Company’s supreme financial strength 
gives every indication that this high rate will 
be maintained. 


Write to-day for “ With Profits’? Prospectus ‘“ AE14.” 


Tre STANDARD [IF 
ASSURANCE COM 


LONDON 
110 CANNON STREET 
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INSURANCE 
THE INCUBUS ON INHERITANCE 


By D. CAMERON FORRESTER 


HE feature of the Exchequer returns for the first 

half of the current financial year was the increased 
revenue from estate and death duties. These amounted 
to no less than £41,750,000, or some £6,700,000 more 
than for the corresponding period last year. 

A very nice windfall for the Chancellor, but what of 
those who had to provide it? It is quite usual for 
individuals who read with interest the amount of duty 
payable on a large estate to overlook the means by 
which it is going to be met and also the fact that their 
own estate—however small it may be comparatively— 
js also liable to duty. Every estate exceeding £100 in 
value is liable to Estate Duty on a sliding scale until 
the impost reaches 4o per cent., and the Finance Act, 
1925, lays it down that the amount due “‘ shall be 
delivered to the Commissioners within six months after 
death ’’ and also that interest shall be paid on duty 
outstanding at 4 per cent. per annum from the date 
of death. 


The actual effect of this enactment, especially in the 
case of landed property, is that the heir very often 
enters on a much diminished inheritance and then, 
perhaps, only after forced sale of part of the property 
concerned, or the sacrifice of valued possessions. But 
even in the case of small estates a widow, for instance, 
may be at her wits’ end to meet the amount demanded. 
For example, let me set out the actual amount of duty 
payable on a number of estates: 


Principal Value of Estate Amount of Duty 


Exceeding Payable 
£10,000 to £12,500 £500 to £625 
15,000 to 18,000 850 to 1,260 
21,000 to 25,000 1,890 to 2,250 
40,000 to 45,000 5,200 to 5,850 
50,000 to 55,000 7,500 to 8,250 
to 85,000 13,500 to 15,300 
100,000 to 120,000 20,000 to 24,000 


All the foregoing amounts of duty represent, in 
relation to the value of estate involved, sums which it 
may be difficult to raise in the necessary period 
allowed, and, of course, they rise in an increasing scale 
until on an estate of £2,000,000, say, the sum of 
£800,000 is demanded. 


There is only one means by which the burden of 
inheritance can be satisfactorily met, which is by 
means of an Estate Duty policy, and it is possible to 
fect such contracts so that all delay and trouble is 
avoided, because they can be obtained containing a 
clause which runs roughly as follows : 


It is hereby agreed that on due proof of the death of the 
assured, and on the request in writing from any person 
being or claiming to be entitled to obtain probate of the will 
of the grantee or letters of administration to his estate or 
confirmation in Scotland . . . the company will, upon delivery 
of the policy, pay all or so much of the sum assured as may 
be specified in such request to the Bank of England for the 
credit of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue on behalf of the 
‘state of the grantee with a view to meeting the Estate Duty. 


The best forms of policy with which to provide death 
duties are whole life policies at low non-profit rates, 
Payable either throughout life or limited to a specified 
fumber of annual payments. The cost is generally 
very small for the benefit of ensuring that one’s estate 

pass intact, and when it is remembered that 

e-tax rebate can be claimed on the premium pay- 
Ments this is virtually equivalent to a reduction in 
the amount of ultimate duty payable. 


WILL YOUR ESTATE 
PASS INTACT ? 


A At may have provided for your 
dependants and others without remem- 
bering the Death Duties. But, before they 
can enjoy their legacy, Estate Duty must be 
paid, there is no escape. 


An Object Lesson 


A man died recently after a long illness, 
leaving his widow sole beneficia to an 
estate of £21,000. The Duty payable before 
= could be granted was 21,890. The 
dy, confronted with heavy doctors’ bills, 
nursing fees and other char; amounting to 
a further £150, had to find £2,040, and bei 
to do so, Bene to part 
the estate, property w was rap appre- 
ciating in value but the benefit of which 
she, in a large measure, 


THE REMEDY 


Her husband, at the age of 34, could have 
provided for the prompt payment of the 
necessary Duty and the passing of his estate 
intact to his family by investing approximately 
£40 per annum in a Prudential Estate Duty 
Policy. May we quote you for this con- 


tingency? 
THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
CO. LTD. 


Holborn Bars, London, E.C.1 


Representatives everywhere. 


Inexpensive Provision 


for 


Estate Duty. 


Important Announcement 

The only means by which the burden of the 

Death ties may be overcome is the 

effecting of a special Estate Duty Polley to 

cover them. 

When doing so, however, it is nt to 

obtain the lowest possible rate premium 

compatible with complete security. 

THE CONFEDERATION LIFE ASSOCIATION (of Canada), which was 
possesses fu: 


established in 1871, and nds exceeding £12,000,000 sterling under 
the direct supervision of the Dominion Government, issues S T Estate 
Duty Policies at minimum cost, as comparison of the 
premium with those charged elsewhere will show :— 


Rates per £10,000 of Policy: 


Annual Premium Annual Premium 


following rates of 


Payable during Limited to 20 

Life Years 
os £160 16 10 £237 11 8 
40 ose 227 0 0 305 6 10 
347 16 10 415 0 0 


(Smaller or larger amounts in proportion) 


At the above rates a substantial —- in the ultimate cost of providing 
for Estate Duty may be effected, while every policy issued is free from 


G. T. VARNEY (Manager for the United Kingdom) 


CONFEDERATION 


LIFE ASSOCIATION 
Bush House, Aldwych, London,W.C.2 


Established 1871 


Funds exceed £12,000,000 


EVERY FORM OF ANNUITY AND LIFE ASSURANCE TRANSACTED 


| 
eee 
& 
restrictions, and carries generous guaranteed = 
A special quotation—free from any obligation whatsoever—may be obtained ‘ 
by stating exact age, and amount of policy desired, from :— ‘ 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HERE are indications that the craze for low- 
| priced industrial shares is waning. For many 
months the industrial market on Monday morn- 
ings has been the scene of a frantic rush of buyers 
of what one can only describe as shares of the penny 
bazaar variety, irrespective of price. Last Monday, 
much to the disappointment of the Stock Exchange 
jobbers who had got in the habit of preparing their 
books on Friday evening for the Monday morning 
rush, it did not occur, with the result that on Mon- 
day markets developed a very irregular tone, a 
tendency that has not been displayed on the first day 
of a new account for many months. 

The outlook for the Stock Exchange can be 
described as very uncertain. Prices have risen to 
such an exceptional extent that the cautious investor 
cannot overlook the possibility of a very bad break. 
Probably the safest market of the moment is in oil 
shares. Here, owing to the depressing conditions 
that have prevailed in the oil industry for so many 
months, prices have not been inflated to anything 
like the extent of the general run of industrial 
counters. Recently there have been ample indications 
that the big oil groups have decided that the wisest 
policy for them to adopt is one of co-operation and 
not of competition and hostility. This has resulted in 
the agreement that has been reached between the 
Burma Company, the Anglo-Persian Company and the 
Shell Company and it is an encouraging omen for the 
future of this market. It is suggested that Shells 
are probably the soundest investment that the London 
Stock Exchange has to offer at the moment. The fact 
must not be overlooked that the directors of the Shell 
Company have announced their intention of issuing 
further shares early in the new year to existing share- 
holders in the proportion of one new share for five 
old, and as these new shares will be issued at 2os., 
a purchase of Shells at to-day’s market price is con- 
siderably cheapened when the forthcoming issue is 
taken into consideration. Taking the existing Shells 
at £6 the price is reduced to £5 3s. 4d., a price 
which shows a useful yield on the basis of last year’s 
dividend of 25% free of tax. 


DISTILLERS 

Distillers have been a little neglected of late and 
have slipped back in price from the level to which 
they rose some few weeks back. The buying then 
in evidence was said to be based on negotiations that 
were proceeding with this company in connexion with 
Imperial Chemicals. Rumour was not definite as to 
the nature of these negotiations, but they were said 
to be likely to be advantageous to Distiller share- 
holders. Despite the setback in price, it would seem 
possible that there were some basis for these rumours 
and that some sort of a working agreement might 
be under consideration between the great Chemical 
combine and certain branches of the Distillers busi- 
ness. In these circumstances, holders of Dis- 
tillers’ shares would be well advised to retain their 
holdings. 


COLUMBIA POWER 

Reference has been made in these notes in the past 
to the “A” and ‘*B” shares of the British 
Columbia Power Company. There has been a good 
demand for both these shares from Montreal during 
recent weeks and investors in this country who 
appreciate the prospects of utility shares of this 
nature should consider the advisability of locking 
away some of these shares as a permanent investment 


COURTAULD 


The indications that the popularity of low-priced 
industrial shares is waning has led to increased atten. 
tion being paid to the old-established thoroughly sound 
industrial ventures which still are considered to offer 
opportunities for capital appreciation over a course of 
years, and to this is probably attributable the demand 
for Courtauld shares. Reports are rife that the arti. 
ficial silk industry in this country is not enjoyj 
such conditions as there were a few months ago. At 
the same time it is felt that Courtaulds are so 
placed in the premier position in this industry that 
they are not likely to suffer materially on any falli 
off in the demand for artificial silk. Courtauld shares 
have always been classed in these notes as a 
thoroughly sound permanent industrial investment, a 
description which still seems applicable to them. 


NEWSPAPER SHARES 


There has been a revival of interest in the shares 
of the Rothermere Newspapers, Associated N. 
Daily Mail Trust, Daily Mirrors and Sunday Pictorial, 
all having registered advances from the low levels to 
which they had sagged owing to neglect during recent 
months. Perusal of what is described as the popular 
Press shows the great advance in advertising which 
must be having a very beneficial effect on the income 
of these companies. As lock-up investments for the 
next twelve months, it would appear that these shares 
possess exceptional possibilities. 


WHITWORTH AND MITCHELL 


Although the issue of £1 Ordinary shares in Whit- 
worth and Mitchell (1928) Ltd., to which reference 
was made in these notes a fortnight ago, was an instan- 
taneous success, and largely over-applied for, deal- 
ings have now started in these shares which were 
offered for sale at {£2 15s. at a small discount. This 
discount was probably established by forced sales by 
stags and it would appear an excellent opportunity 
for the permanent investor to acquire a holding. The 
figures in the prospectus showed that profits last year 
would have been sufficient to allow for a distribution 
of 32% on these shares, which have a nominal value 
of £1 each, and as no falling off in profits need be 
anticipated, it will be seen that at the present price 
a very generous yield is shown. The company, it 
will be remembered, occupies a leading position as 
producers of dress fabrics. 


FABRIQUE DE SUCRE 


Dealings started in the Stock Exchange at the end 
of last week in the 100-franc shares of Fabrique de 
Sucre de Vierzy, a well-known and firmly established 
French Beet Sugar manufacturing concern. The 
shares of this company are highly thought of in Paris, 
where a much higher level is anticipated. As the 
London price will be dependent on that ruling on the 
Paris Bourse, these shares appear to possess good 
prospects of capital appreciation if locked away for 
a few months. 


TURNER AND NEWALL 


In the early months of this year attention was 
drawn on several occasions in these notes to Turner 
and Newall shares. The price at the time was in the 
neighbourhood of 57s. 6d. This week they have been 
changing hands at 85s. Despite the rise it 3 
suggested that holders should retain their shares 
as the company is a really first-class one with 
excellent prospects. 


TIN 

Mining shares continue out of favour and at the 
moment there are no signs of any material change 
in sentiment in this direction. 


which is likely to appreciate in price in the future. 


TAuRvus 
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Meeti 


Company 
COMBINED PULP AND PAPER MILLS 


HIGHLY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
MR. A. M. OPPENHEIMER’S SPEECH 


The OrpinaRy GENERAL MezetinG of the Combined Pulp and 
Paper Mills, Ltd., was held on October 24 at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, London. 

Mr. A. M. Oppenheimer, C.B.E. (Chairman of the Company), 


. The Secretary (Mr. S. Stebbing) having read the notice con- 
yening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen, It is with much 

that at this, our First Annual General Meeting, I rise 
to move the adoption of the Directors’ Report and of the State- 
ment of Accounts as audited, for I feel confident that when you 
have studied the same you will agree with me that the results 
attained may well be regarded as or (“* Hear, hear.”’) 

This Company was formed in October, 1927, to acquire certairf 
interests in Paper Mills established in various parts of Germany 
and by the use of British money to provide additional Working 

ital for these and similar undertakings. 
results of the year show that each of the Works has an 
increased output and is in a stronger competitive position than 
at this time last year. 

I should like to say something about the Accounts which are 
for the period from date of incorporation to the 30th September, 
1928, that is, for the first financial year of the Company, and in 
doing so 1 will refer specifically to some of the items that appear 


m 

In the Profit and Loss Account the outstanding features on the 
Income side are those of £118,892 12s. 6d. in respect of Interest, 
Dividends, Commissions, etc., received, and £75,010 10s. 4d. in 

of profit on Sale of investments. It is only right and 
fair that I should let you know that included in the former 
amount are certain substantial sums which are non-recurring in 
the same form, but against this we may well set a substantial 
non-recurring payment of £48,766 lls. 8d., the charge due to 
Preliminary expenses and Underwriting commission, the whole 
of which we are defraying out of the year’s income. (‘‘ Hear, 
hear.”” 
aay remember that at the Statutory Meeting I told you 
that Mr. Bruno Philipp had very generously renounced in favour 
of this Company all claims to profits and benefits accruing to him 
from the Papierfabrik Koeslin as from the 30th June, 1927. The 
date on which this Company was entitled to receive benefits 
from the Koeslin Company was the 10th October, 1927, but 
this concession on the part of Mr. Philipp we have 
been able to include! in our profits for the year under review 
the profits for the period June 30th to 10th October in addition 
to those earned from 10th October, 1927, to September 30th, 1928. 
(“ Hear, hear.’’) 

We are indebted to Mr. Philipp for even more than this. 
During the past year he has done a considerable amount of work 
on the Company’s behalf in respect of both Koeslin and the 
Associated German Companies. All the benefits which Mr. 
Philipp could reasonably have taken to himself for all these 
services, and I may say, that those services have been both 
arduous and important, have been passed on by him to this 
Company and have accrued to your benefit as shareholders. 
(* Hear, hear.’’) 

The item “* Profit on Sale of Investments ”’ does not need any 
further explanation than that this part of a programme for the 
te-arrangement of certain of our investments. 

We can claim, I think, that we have done very well for you 
during the year under review—(‘* Hear, hear ”’)—and we have 
well-founded hopes that we may be able to do equally well for 
you in the financial year which is just opening. 

On the Expenditure side of the Profit and Loss Account there 
is very little to comment on. The item of ‘‘ Office Expenses, 
tte.,” may appear large, but you will agree that it is not 
@orbitant, as it includes expenses incurred in the necessary jour- 
feys to and from the Works, and in this connexion I may say 
that I have myself lately visited all the Mills and Works in which 
your Company is interested and I have been able to satisfy 
myself at first hand that the greatest possible activity prevails 
everywhere. (‘*‘ Hear, hear.’’) Much praise for the prosperous 
condition of your undertakings is due to our experts both here 
and abroad, who are men of the highest standing. 

The net result of the year’s trading is that a Profit of £201,247 
1%. 5d. has been carried to the Balance Sheet. 


THE BALANCE SHEET 
Turning to the Balance Sheet, I should explain that since 
this was drawn up an amount of £70,000, included under the 
heading of sundry debtors, has now been received, thus augment- 
ing the “‘ Cash at Bankers ” by this amount. 
investments are much the same as when the Company 
Was incorporated ; what difference there is falls within the pro- 
gramme of re-arrangement already referred to. 
I have referred to the Mortgage on the Koeslin Company's 
on two previous occasions, and all that it is necessary 
t© say on this subject now is that, apart from the amortisation 
has taken place automatically, there is little change in the 
tion. Your Directors have secured on Option on a certain 
parcel of Mortgage Bonds at favourable rates which may, when 
the Board thinks it wise, be utilised for the future redemption 
of a corresponding amount of the Keeslin Mortgage. The Direc- 
tors do not, however, consider it wise to proceed any further with 


this at the moment, it being evident from the results shown, 
which I am sure you will readily appreciate, that they are able 
to employ your money to much better effect. No other item on 
the Balance Sheet calls for special comment. We have £48,766 
lls. 8d. as the amount of our Prelimin Expenses, and the 
proposal of the Directors im regard to this—viz., to write off 
the whole amount—is set out in our R 

Having now given you this somewhat lengthy account of our 
stewardship, it only remains for me to say a few words about the 
immediate future, and we trust you will be sufficiently satisfied 
with what we have done for you during the past twelve months 
to register your approval, in the Meeting which is to follow, of 
the proposed increase of Capital which is to enable us to carry 
out the extended programme which we have in view. 

As you will remember, from the inception of this Company we 
were left with only about £50,000 Working Capital, which in 
connexion with the business done, as you can well imagine, from 
the results obtained, is insufficient. Our subsidiary Companies 
abroad have therefore been continuously compelled to approach 
local banks for credit at rates varying between 12 per cent and 
18 per cent. which if we had been in a position to advance would 
have sh®wn a very substantial increase in our profits, which we 
wish to obtain for this Company in the future. (‘* Hear, hear.’’) 

Therefore part of the new Capital will be earmarked as addi- 
tional ‘*‘ Working Capital ” badly needed if we are to make the 
progress we desire on the lines already laid down; part will be 
devoted to enlargements and improvements of the various fac- 
tories, and part will be used to acquire larger holdings in some 
of the subsidiary Companies. The Alfeld Company, for example, 
has, with our approval, raised its Capital from £125,000 to 
£500,000, and to secure our control it will be necessary for us to 
take up some of the new shares on which we have secured an 
option. Generally speaking you may rest assured that the new 
Capital will be equally well applied as that at present existing. 
Hear, hear.’’) 

Under the Agreement with the Lothbury Trust Limited, men- 
tioned in the Prospectus, that Company was entitled to partici- 
pate in any new issue for the period of two years. Accordingly 
the issue of new Capital has been underwritten by them at 27s. 
for the Ordinary and 5s. for the Deferred shares, and we are 
therefore assured of the required increase of capital plus an open 
reserve of approximately £300,000 resulting from the premiums 
as before mentioned. 

Notwithstanding this, I hope all our being satis- 
fied with the Report we have been able to give them, will 
exercise their right of application for new shares. Your Direc- 
tors regard the future with confidence and they have reason to 
hope that the arrangements already made will enable them to 
meet you a year hence with a thoroughly satisfactory report. 


INTERIM REPORT TO BE ISSUED 


I would like to say one more word on the extraordinary activity 
in the shares of this Company which has arisen, probably from 
a number of rumours devoid of authority, and in future your 
Directors intend to issue to you interim reports whenever neces- 
sary so that you may not be kept uninformed of, the Company’s 
affairs during so long a period as one year. 

I now beg formally to move the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts as circulated, and I will call on Sir Henry Penson to 
second the Resolution. (‘‘ Hear, hear.’’) 

Sir Henry Penson, K.B.E., in seconding the motion, said that 
it might not be altogether unprofitable if he made some com- 
parison between the year just closed and that which was now 
opening before them. They started a year ago with a definite 
programme, and this programme they had carried out with what 
they might consider very satisfactory results. The various im- 
provements naturally took time to carry out, so that from the 
point of view of revenue producing they were only effective from 
such time as they were completed. They began the present 
year, however, with these in working order, so that they might 
calculate on deriving full benefit from them not only during the 
whole of the current year, but for some time to come. The new 
capital would provide them with the means of carrying out an 
extended programme and, like the Chairman, he looked forward 
with confident expectations to a good year’s working with 
increased facilities for output and increased all round efficiency. 

The Chairman, having replied to questions, the resolution was 
put to the meeting and carried unanimously, amid applause. 

The dividends recommended in the report, namely, 20} per 
cent. on the ordinary shares and 97 2-9 per cent. on the deferred 
shares, were approved, and the retiring Director, Mr. Bruno 
Philipp, was re-elected. 

Mr. Bruno Philipp, in returni thanks for his re-election, 
said that one of their biggest troubles was that of raw material, 
and in that connexion he had negotiated on behalf of the com- 
pany for a very interesting process for pulp. Up to now the 
chemical process for making pulp was complicated, very lengthy 
and expensive, but the prospect was that the new process would 
produce best quality pulp much below present cost. 

An extraordinary general meeting was then held to consider 
a resolution to increase the capital from £395,000 to £790,000 
by the creation of £350,000 new ordinary shares of £1 each, 
and 900,000 new deferred shares of 1s. each. 

Mr. Oppenheimer, who again presided, formally moved the 
necessary resolution, 

Sir Henry Penson seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman was carried with acclama- 
tion, and the proceedings terminated. 
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ACROSTICS 


NOTICE 

Letters were addressed last week to Acrostic competitors whose 
entries reached us after the official closing time. In response 
to a number of representations, drawing attention among other 
things to the vagaries of the Post Office, it has been decided to 
rescind the purport of this letter: those who received it should 
therefore consider it as cancelled. The attention of competitors 
is drawn to the following change of rule: the word ACROSTIC 
must be written in the top left-hand corner of envelopes instead 
of, as heretofore, the word Competition. In future the closing 
date will be printed above the Acrostic each week, All com- 
petitors are asked to make a special effort to see that their 
entries are posted in plenty of time to arrive at this office before 
the closing date, which is the first post on the Thursday morn- 
ing following the date of issue. 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 
The firms whose names are printed on the tion 


book reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the 
Sarurpay Revizsw in which the Acrostic 


may be reviewed later.) 
RULES 

1. The book chosen must be named when the solution is sent. 

2. It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, 
and it must not be one of an 
edi sold only in sets. 

3. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. é 

4. Envelopes must be marked ‘“ Acrostic’? and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. 
' 6. Ties will be decided by lot. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 345 
(Croswwc Date: First post, Thursday, November 1) 
Two GARDEN PLANTS THAT BLOSSOM VERY EARLY. 
1. A useful implement—thin, sharp, and curly. 
2. Take half the house in which our bees stora honey. 
3. The place to go to when you want a bunny. 
4. Saucy, and in it lurks a high-class fish. 
5. Wielded aforetime by the son of Kish. 
6. Waxy: it has its monkey up, I see. 
7. An island vintage good for you and me. 
8. Administered with care, it should not harm us. 
9. °Tis here the artist paints the scenes that charm us. 
10. Kinsman, beheaded, you would yield me joy. 
ll. Clip at each end bird known to every a 
12. Sage, sensible: my heart men eat with pleasure. 
13. Richness, abundance, almost passing measure. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 343 


C ens § 1A_ well-known bird, common on _ the 
chO Ugh! coast of Cornwall. It is related to the 
Jackdaw. 
R_ ain-fal L 2 Odin or Woden, the chief god of Northern 
Oo d In? mythology, the omniscient ruler of 
S ophis M3? heaven and earth. 
SI lo Am* % Ophis, a snake, serpent.* 
T 4 John ix. 7. 
E au-de-vi E *So that if the Devil was not, as some 


have asserted, the first Protestant, he was, 
beyond dispute, the first ophis-seeker. 
(1... glide obscure, and pry 
In every bush and brake, where hap may find 
The serpent sleeping.’’ 
Par. Lost, ix 159.] 

Acrostic No. 343.—The winner is “‘ Chailey,”” Miss H. M. 
Lewis, Broome, Willaston, Wirral, Cheshire, who has selected 
as her prize ‘The Newgate Calendar: A Selection, with an 
introduction by Henry Savage,’ published at The Bodley Head, 
and reviewed by us on October 13. Three other competitors 
named this book, twenty-one chose ‘ Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting 
Man,’ seventeen ‘ The Campaign in Gallipoli,’ seven ‘ The 
Earlier Life and Letters of Walter H. Page,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Correct.—Armadale, Arrow, A. de V. Blathwayt, Mrs. 
Robt. Brown, Carlton, Ceyx, J. R. Cripps, Mrs. Alice, Crooke, 
D. L., Elizabeth, G. M. Fowler, Ganesh, Imp, Jerboa, John 
Lennie, Madge, Martha, A. M. W. Maxwell, Met, George W. 
msi Peter, Polamar, Shorwell, St. Ives, Hon. R. G, Talbot, 

endu. 

One Licut Wronc.—A. E., A. T., E. Barrett, Mrs. R. H. 
Boothroyd, Charles G. Box, M. de Burgh, Mrs. J. Butler, Miss 
Carter, C. C. J., Clam, J. Chambers, Crayke, Maud Crowther, 
Dhualt, Farsdon, E. W. Fox, Glamis, Hanworth, Jeff, Lilian, 
Margaret, J. F. Maxwell, Mrs. Milne, Miss Moore, Ursula d’Ob, 
Quis, Rand, Remmap, Rho Kappa, Sisyphus, Stucco, C. J. 
Warden, Capt. W. R. Wolseley. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Chip, H. M. Vaughan. All others 
more. 

Hanwortu.—There were as many as eight books available, 
not two. Please look again at our List of Publishers, on 
Coupon. 

Gangsu.—Please do not forget to enclose Coupon. 


Company Meetings 
BUENOS AYRES WESTERN RAILWAY 


SATISFACTORY YEAR 


The Tuirty-NintH Orpinary of the Buenos 
Ayres Western Railway, Ltd., was held on October 23 in London, 

Mr. Follett Holt, M.Inst. C.E. (the chairman), in his address, 
said that the company’s holding of liquid securities now amounted 
to over £1,800,000, and as they had not’ had occasion to reissye 
£1,200,000 of the £2,000,000 of Debentures redeemed three years 
ago, they were well fortified against future demands on account 
of capital and renewal works. As regards operating, the cereal 
crop in the Pampa district, which was very subject to climatic 
conditions, was not good, and it was on that account that actual 
earnings showed a small falling off on those reported last year, 
In sum total, however, the results obtained were satisfactory, 
for they had been able to make the same allocation of £100,000 
to reserve as last year, maintain the dividend on the Ordi 
stock at 7 per cent., and carry forward an additional £50,000, 
There had been on other railways discussions as to tariffs; this 
question, however, had not been referred to this company, and 
they: looked forward to the Government continuing to view their 
modest earnings with respect, so as to enable them not only 
to proceed quietly with their plans for the maintenance and 
development of the railway, but to satisfy the legitimate aspira- 
tions of their employees. 


FAVOURABLE OUTLOOK 


The Board’s policy at present was one of consolidation. The 
railway was thoroughly well equipped with rolling stock, and the 
whole system was well maintained. What they wanted to secure 
was more population in the vast empty spaces through which 
the railway ran. The latest cable informed them that a larger 
area had been sown for cereals, and that the prospects for the 
cattle and grain seasons were very good. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


BUENOS AIRES AND PACIFIC 
RAILWAY CO., LTD. 


CONTINUED EXPANSION 


The Orpinary GENERAL Megtinc of the Buenos Aires and 
Pacific Railway Co., Ltd., was held on October 19 in London. 

Viscount St. Davids (the chairman), referring to the composi- 
tion of the company, said it was considered both in Argentina 
and in Great Britain by a large number of people, especially the 
Socialists, that railways were vast capitalist bodies composed of 
an aggregate of rich men. Companies like their own were no 
doubt powerful bodies financially, and they had among their 
stockholders some rich men. Taking the Debentures and the 
stock of the company as a whole, however, they were devided 
among 36,000 people. That did not mean vast holdings and 
rich men, and it might interest the stockholders to know that 
among their body there were lithographers, weavers, strap- 
makers, platelayers, printers, labourers, gardeners, tram-drivers, 
postmen, coachmen, bricklayers, compositors, chauffeurs, and 
miners. Therefore, while they might be regarded as one of the 
big, powerful companies, it ceoank that the great bulk of the 
wealth in the purses! of these companies was made up of the 
little purses of little people all over the country. 

The board proposed to take powers to create £3,000,000 of 
Preference stock. That ‘was not for immediate issue, but was 
to provide for future requirements. As far as he could see, they 
would not require any of that capital this year, but probably they 
would want to issue £1,000,000 in the first half of 1929, and the 
remainder would be issued as and when required. 

As to the working of the railway during the past year, there 
had been gratifying increases in certain steady forms of tr: 
such as stone, Villavicencio water, fresh fruit, and paren 
materials. Further, there was an increase in the production 
wine, and Argentina was now the fourth largest wine-producing 
country in the world. Last year the Cuyo Provinces, which 
district the railway served, produced 700,000 tons, an increase of 
260,000 tons as compared with Pore year. The dried 
fruit industry was also developing, and there was almost no limit 
to what that might be in the future. 

The chairman summed up the position by saying that the 
population kept on increasing, cultivation was steadily expanding, 
irrigation was slowly developing, the use of pedigree wheat was 
extending rapidly, 21 per cent. of the total area now being 
pedigree wheat, and as far as one could tell the outlook for the 
wheat crop for the present year was extremely good., 

The report was unanimously adopted, and a resolution was 
passed increasing the capital by the creation of 300,000 new Six 
per Cent. Preference shares of £10 each. 
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FREDERICK CRAUFURD age Chairmen 
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WILLIAM FAVILL TUKE, 


General Managers: 
EDWIN FISHER. 
H. T. MITCHELL. 
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W. O. STEVENSON. 
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THEBRITISH LINEN BANK. Head Office: Edin 
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July 1st—by this Society to Investors who 
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with any sum from 1/- to within £5,000. 
ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


WITHDRAWAL of part or whole of an Investment 


at short notice. No depreciation in value, and no 
Brokers’ fees or other expenses incurred. 


FULLY SECURED 


THE ASSETS OF THE SOCIETY are over 
25,000,000 and the Reserves exceed £235,000. 


THUS ALL INVESTMENTS are ABSOLUTELY SECURE 


ESTBOURNE PARK 


BUILDING SOCIETY 

136 WESTBOURNE TERRACE, 

PADDINGTON, LONDON, W.2. 
Thutees: Rev, S. W. HuGuns, p.p. & Ennust W. Brann, Esq. 
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Charlotte Yonge’s Novels and Tales. 36 vols. Presentation 
copies from the Authoress. Rare collection. £6 6s. 
“1906. . MATL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
Gallery of Portraits. 7 vols. Handsomely bound in calf. 1833. Under Conivact WM: 
6 10s. F lar _Saili from 
Clarke, The Pictures of George Baxter. Limited Edition in LONDON, MARSEILLES, LOM 
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r ; ete. 
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Hardy’s Tess. 3 vols. 1891. Salen 
Melville. The 3 vols. 1851. 
Stephen’s Crock of Gold. 1912. 
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Johnson. 2 vols. 
esterfield Letters. 2 vols. 1774. Be, 
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